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Nebraska  Normal  College 


Wayne,  Nebraska 

J.  M.  PILE,   President 


A  School  Where  Young  Men  and  Women  Can 
Begin  and  Complete  an  Education. 


Calendar  for  School  Year  1907  and  1908. 

First  fall  term  opens  September  2  and  closes  October  5. 

Second  fall  term  opens  October  28  and  closes  December  20. 

Holiday  vacation,  one  week,  begins  December  20,  closes  December  30. 

First  winter  term  opens  December  30,  and  closes  February  21. 

Second  winter  term  opens  February  24  and  closes  April  18. 

Spring  term  opens  April  21  and  closes  June  13. 

Summer  term  opens  June  16  and  closes   August  8. 

Calendar  for  School  Year  1908  and  1909. 

First  fall  term  opens  September  1  and  closes  October  24. 
Second  fall  term  opens  October  27  and  closes  December  19. 
Holiday  vacation  opens  December  19  and  closes  December  29. 
First  winter  term  opens  December  29  and  closes  February  20. 
Second  winter  term  opens  February  23  and  closes  April  17. 
Spring  term  opens  April  20  and  closes  June  12. 
Summer  term  opens  June  15  and  closes  August  7. 
(Each  term  is  eight  week.) 
The  first  day  of  each  term  is  given  to  enrolling  and  locating  students. 
Classes  are  organized  the  second  day  of  the  term,  Tuesday,  at  8:30. 

Expenses  Payable  in  Advance. 

Tuition,  furnished  room,  board,  heat,  light,  library  fee  for: 

The  First  Term $34.70 

The  Second  Term 36.40 

The  Third    Term 36.40 

The  Fourth  Term 36.40 

The  Fifth  Term 34.00 

The  Sixth  Term 33.30 

The  only  discounts  allowed  are  as  follows:  Two  terms  paid  on  entering 
2  per  cent. ;  three  terms  3  per  cent. ;  four  terms  4  per  cent.;  five  terms  5  per 
cent. ;  six  terms  6  per  cent. 

Tuition  for  a  term  is  $10.  Music  lessons  50  cents  each.  Private  elocu- 
tion lessons  50  cents  each.  Shorthand  $5  per  term  in  addition  to  regular 
tuition.  Rent  of  piano,  organ,  typewriter  $2  per  term  for  one  daily  recita- 
tion period. 

Laboratory  Fees. 

Chemistry,  $2.50  per  term,  and  breakage. 

Biology  and  Zoology,  $2.00  per  term  and  breakage. 

Botany,  &1.50  and  breakage.     Flower  presses  are  furnished  free. 

Physics,  $1.50  per  term  for  second  and  third  terms,  and  breakage. 

Unless  arrangements  have  been  made  previous  to  the  coming,  no  one 
will  be  assigned  a  room  or  classes  until  the  expenses  are  paid.  Parents 
can  send  the  money  by  draft  or  money  order  to  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege if  they  prefer. 


An  Explanation. 

When  the  school  was  established  in  1891,  the  tuition  rate  was  fixed 
at  $1.00  per  week  and  so  continued.  In  1892  the  growth  of  the  school 
necessitated  a  boarding  department  and  the  weekly  rate  for  board  was 
placed  at  $2.00 — less  than  10  cents  a  meal;  in  1895,  on  account  of  the 
hard  times,  scarcity  of  money  and  cheapness  of  food  products,  the  rate 
was  lowered  to  $1.65  per  week — less  than  8  cents  a  meal;  this  rate  remain- 
ed ten  years;  in  1905  the  rate  was  raised  to  $1.85  per  week — less  than  9 
cents  a  meal.  With  our  general  prosperity,  came  better  homes  all  over  the 
country  with  better  living  in  every  home.  Likewise,  there  came  a  strong 
advance  in  most  all  food  products;  this  advance  will  certainly  continue. 
Prices  are  such  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  advance  rates  so  we  may  give 
our  students  the  substantial  accommodations  which  they  should  have  and 
which  we  desire  to  give  them.  Our  tuition  rate  must  be  increased  to  help 
meet  the  expense  for  the  employment  of  more  teachers  and  advance  in 
salaries  for  our  teachers. 

The  new  buildings  with  various  improvements  and  additional  supplies 
made  in  1906  and  planned  for  1907  will  cost  about  $60,000.00,  thus 
making  superior  accommodations  in  every  particular.  Advance  in  rates  will 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  by  enabling  us  to  employ  more  teachers, 
to  enable  us  to  give  more  private  instruction,  to  enlarge  our  libraries,  to 
add  to  the  equipment  for  each  department  and  to  furnish  better  dining- 
room  accommodations. 

After  the  closest  investigation  of  every  item  of  expense  and  a  most 
careful  consideration  of  every  question  pertaining  to  the  school — past, 
present  and  future — the  following  charges  have  been  decided  upon  and 
are  as  reasonable  as  can  be  made  with  the  accommodations  given.  The 
following  rates  will  go  into  effect  with  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1907. 

Tuition $1.25     per  week. 

Meals,  average  1 1  cents 2.31     per  week. 

Furnished    Dormitory   Room 50     per  week. 

Electric  Light  from  May  1  to  October  1,  per  day  l^c.  .10/^ per  week. 
Electric  Light  from  October  1  to  May  1,  per  day  2c.  .  .  .14  per  week. 
Heat  from  October  1  to  May  1,  per  day    5c 35     per  week. 

That  these  rates  are  low  is  seen  by  examining  each  item  above.  See 
term  rates  on  page  1. 

Choice  of  a  School. 

The  choice  by  parents  of  a  school  for  sons  and  daughters  and  by  young  men  and 
women  for  themselves  is  of  the  greatest  importance;  upon  a  proper  selection  frequent- 
ly depends  the  future  success  of  the  young  man  or  woman  fcr  whom  the  choice  is 
made.  Parents  feel  keenly  the  responsibility  of  choosing.  Good  judgement  would 
demand  that  the  work,  advantages  and  accommodations  oi  the  school  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  careful  investigation  employed  before  entering  into  any  important 
venture.  In  determining  the  merits  of  a  school,  the  following  points  should  be 
carefully  considered:  Location,  Buildings,  Courses  of  Study,  Faculty,  Student  Body, 
Spirit  of  the  School,  Equipment,  Standing  and  Reputation,  Educational  Ideals,  Suc- 
cess of  the  Students.  The  Wayne  Normal  ranks  high  in  all  these  and  others  of  high 
order  and  merit. 

I.  Location — In  this  matter  our  school  is  most  fortunate.  Wayne  is  a  small 
city— population  about  3,000 — beautiful  and  healthful,  with  excellent  homes,  churches 
and  business.  Our  city  is  famed  for  her  institutions;  free  from  vice  and  crime. 
Northeast  Nebraska  is  one  of  the  most  productive  and  healthful  sections  of  the  middle 

NOTK-First  Fall  Term  ends  October  25,  1907,  instead  of  October  2,  as  indicated  on  page  j, 
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west.     Wayne  is  located  on  the  C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  R,  R,,  45  miles  from  Sioux  City, 
28  miles  from  Norfolk  and  115  miles  from  Omaha. 

II.  Buildings — No  school  in  the  west  can  compare  with  the  Wayne  Normal 
in  this  respect.  The  school  has  two  large  brick  recitation  buildings  and  rive  dormitor- 
ies. All  buildings  are  perfect  in  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation.  A  central  hot 
water  heating  plant,  most  perfect  known,  heats  the  buildings  and  all  are  lighted 
by  electiic  lights.  The  dining  room  will  seat  500  boarders.  The  boarding  depart- 
ment is  superior  in  every  particular. 

I I I.  Courses  of  Study— The  regular  courses  include  preparatory,  teach- 
ers', state  certificate,  college,  business,  music,  elocution,  shorthand,  military.  The 
courses  are  thorough,  practical  and  complete.  Students  may  take  such  studies  as  they 
desire  and  not  enter  any  course.  A  number  of  special  courses  are  provided  that  every 
student  may  receive  the  best  of  assistance  along  any  line  of  school  work. 

IV.  Faculty — Our  teachers  are  specialists  and  the  best  that  money  can  com- 
mand. They  are  men  and  women  of  the  best  preparation,  of  high  educational  ideals, 
who  exert  a  strong  uplifting  influence  on  students  and  the  school  as  a  whole.  They 
give  their  entire  time  and  effort  to  their  school  work.  Every  student  finds  in  the 
teachers  true  friends  ever  ready  to  give  aid  in  every  possible  way. 

V.  Student  Body — The  value  of  a  school  is  largely  determined  by  the 
young  people  in  attendance.  The  character,  good  behavior  and  personnel  of  the  stu- 
dent body  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  school.  Its  students  are  a  superior  class 
of  earnest  young  people  who  strive  to  improve  their  time  and  to  make  the  best  use  of 
their  opportunities.  To  work  with  such  students  and  under  the  influences  of  the 
Normal  is  an  inspiration  to  all  who  attend. 

VI.  Spirit  of  the  School— A  beautiful  and  helpful  school  spirit  pervades 
every  department  of  ihe  Normal.  There  are  no  vexing  problems  of  discipline.  The 
law  of  honor  and  rule  to  do  right  are  held  in  strict  regard  by  every  student.  Should 
anyone  enroll  whose  aim  and  conduct  is  below. this  high  standard,  request  to  quit  the 
school  is  promptly  given.     No  safer  nor  better  place  can  be  found  for   young   people. 

VII.  Equipment — The  school  is  well  supplied  with  libraries,  laboratories, 
complete  fixtures  and  apparatus  for  each  department.  The  science  department  occu- 
pies three  rooms  and  has  the  best  of  apparatus  and  supplies  for  various  lines  of  work. 
The  commercial  department  has  an  extensive  line  of  offices  and  is  most  complete  in 
every  particular.  Each  department  has  its  special  library  and  fixtures  for  most  thor- 
ough work.     A  new  line  of  pianos  and  typewriters  have  recently  been  added. 

VIII.  Standing'  and  Reputation — The  school  cannot  supply  the  de- 
mand made  for  teachers,  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  typewriters,  special  teachers  of 
music,  elocution,  bookkeeping,  etc.  The  graduates  from  our  Teachers'  Courses  on 
graduation  receive  state  certificates  from  the  state  superintendent.  The  graduates 
from  the  advanced  course  are  admitted  to  the  sophomore  classes  of  universities  with- 
out examination.     No  school  furnishes  better  preparation. 

IX.  Educational  Ideals — The  Wayne  Normal  is  famous  because  it  in- 
spires students  with  high  ideals.  They  go  out  alive  with  enthusiasm  which  is  felt  in 
school  rooms  and  business  offices.  It  emphasizes  scholarship  and  preaches  the  gospel 
of  hard  work,  but  above  all  it  emphasizes  the  great  importance  of  character.  No  ed- 
ucation is  worthy  the  name  unless  founded  on  the  principles  of  noble  manhood  and 
womanhood,  Self-reverence,  self-reliance,  originality,  personality  and  a  spirit  of 
helpfulness  are  urged  upon  each  student. 

X.  Success  of  Students — No  school  in  the  west  has  so  large  a  per  cent, 
of  its  graduates  in  good  paying  positions.  We  find  them  occupying  positions  as  coun- 
ty superintendents,  city  superintendents,  high  school  teachers,  grade  teachers,  coun- 
try teachers,  county  attorneys,  county  judges,  doctors,  ministers,  dentists,  bookkeep- 
ers, court  reporters,  bankers,  merchants  and  so  on  down  the  list.  They  hold  such  po- 
sitions because  the  school  prepared  them  thoroughly  for  success. 

There  is  often,  apparently,  but  little  difference  between  success  and  failure.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  for  young  people  to  make  a  mistake  by  attending  a  school  whose 
work,  equipment  and  accommodations  are  not  what  this  progressive,  competitive  age 
demands.  Disappointment  and  failure  may  be  the  result.  A  few  miles  of  travel  or  a 
few  dollars  of  expense  should  not  hinder  the  young  person  in  attending  the  best 
school;  a  school  which  inspires  for  the  highest  and  whose  influence  is  lasting. 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  the  parents  and  young  people  to  investigate  the  Wayne 
Normal,  not  only  as  to  points  above  mentioned,  but  in  all  things  pertaining  to  educa- 
tional work,  and  we  will  be  more  than  willing  for  you  to  decide  the  question,  "What 
school  shall  I  attend?"  Please  read  the  catalogue.  It  cannot  tell  you  everything 
about  the  school,  but  it  will  interest  you.  All  questions  about  the  school  will  receive 
prompt,  fair  and  accurate  answers.     Address 

J.  M.  PILE,  President,  Wayne,  Nebraska, 
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College  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

The  College  is  located  on  a  beautiful  campus  of  ten  acres,  just  north 
of  the  city  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  depot.  Good  walks  lead 
from  all  parts  of  the  city  to  the  buildings.  The  College  buildings  are  built 
of  brick  and  nicely  finished.  Each  building  has  three  floors  used  for  reci- 
tation purposes.  The  departments  of  science,  music  and  shorthand  are 
conducted  in  the  old  building.  The  offices,  chapel  and  other  departments 
of  the  school  are  in  the  new  building.  The  two  buildings  contain  30  reci- 
tation rooms,  offices,  faculty  room,  cloak  rooms  and  are  furnished  through- 
out with  appropriate  furniture,  apparatus,  electric  lights  and  hot  water  heat. 
These  buildings  are  most  substantial  and  convenient  for  school  purposes. 
Each  room  is  planned  for  special  work  and  is  supplied  with  furniture  and 
apparatus  for  that  purpose. 

Dormitories. 

The  five  dormitories  and  president's  residence  are  all  within  500  feet 
of  the  recitation  buildings.  They  are  splendid  buildings  with  good  sized 
rooms  well  lighted  and  heated.  Two  students  occupy  a  room.  The  rooms 
are  furnished  with  tables,  washstands,  bowls,  pitchers,  bed,  mattress,  pillows. 
Students  furnish  towels,  quilts,  sheets,  and  pillow  cases.  Each  room  has  a 
special  lock  and  two  keys.  Each  student  deposits  $1  on  receiving  a  key 
to  the  room.  This  is  returned  to  the  student  when  the  key  is  returned  and 
damage,  if  any,  to  the  room  or  furniture  is  replaced  or  paid  for.  The 
main  dining  room  is  30x80  feet,  the  addition  is  25x50  feet;  the  kitchen  is 
25x40  feet.  500  boarders  can  be  accommodated.  All  who  room  in  the 
dormitories  board  at  the  dining  hall.  The  president's  family  and  teachers 
board  at  the  dormitory.  There  are  a  number  of  good  private  boarding 
houses  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  campus.  Students  may  board  in  private 
families  if  they  prefer.  None  need  fear  that  they  cannot  secure  good  ac- 
commodations. The  dormitories  and  private  homes  can  care  for  1000 
students  nicely. 

Heat,  Light,  Water. 

A  large  Hot.  Water  Heating  and  Electric  Lighting  plant  is  located  on 
the  grounds.  All  rooms  in  each  of  the  eight  buildings  are  heated  and 
lighted  from  this  plant.  No  other  school  in  the  west  has  such  a  satisfac- 
tory heating  and  lighting  system.  Two  wells  160  feet  deep  furnish  the 
very  best  water  which  is  piped  to  all  the  buildings.  The  two  tanks  are 
filled  daily  so  the  water  for  cooking  and  drinking  is  fresh,  pure  and  plenty. 

Regular  Courses  of  Study. 

Common  School,  Teachers'  Professional,  Elementary  State  Certificate, 
Life  State  Certificate,  Scientific,  Elocution,  Physical  Culture,  Business, 
Music,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  Shorthand,  Typewriting. 

Special  Courses  of  Study. 

The  following  courses  of  study  are  arranged  for  each  term:  1 — For 
those  preparing  to  teach.  2 — For  those  desiring  a  Second  Grade  Certifi- 
cate. 3 — For  those  desiring  a  First  Grade  Certificate.  4 — For  those  de- 
siring a  State  Certificate.  5 — Business  course  for  teachers.  6 — Literary 
course  for  teachers.  7 — Didactic  and  Primary  Methods.  8 — Elocution 
course  for  teachers.  9 — Music  course  for  teachers.  10 — Course  in  Phys- 
ical Culture. 

Review  classes  in  all  common  branches  are  organized  each  term. 
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More  Than  1500  Young  Men  and  Women 

Were  preparing  themselves  for  life  work  last  year  in  this  school.  A 
healthier,  happier,  busier  lot  of  students  could  not  be  found.  The  three 
characteristics — health,  happiness  and  work — have  been  marked  features 
of  the  College  since  its  organization  sixteen  years  ago. 

Every  line  of  educational  work — Preparatory,  Business,  Teachers', 
Scientific,  Music,  Elocution,  Shorthand,  Drawing — has  its  special  depart- 
ment, special  teachers  and  special  facilities. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  and  find  classes  to  suit  them,  from 
reading  in  ordinary  school  books  through  Classics.  No  entrance  examina- 
tions are  required  and  satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

Reasons  Why  Wayne  is  Unsurpassed  as  a  College  City. 

Because  no  city  in  the  west  affords  a  better  place  in  which  to  live 
and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  educational  and  religious  community. 

Because  the  cleanliness  and  general  beauty  of  the  city  can  hardly  be 
equalled  anywhere.     The  air  is  pure,  water  plenty  and  perfect. 

Because  students  can  live  here  on  less  money  than  would  be  required 
in  larger  cities. 

Because  the  city,  being  free  from  haunts  of  vice  and  crime,  students 
are  kept  from  opportunities  to  vice  found  in  larger  cities. 

Because  there  is  less  to  distract,  the  attention  of  students  from  their 
work  than  is  found  in  larger  cities;  therefore  more  rapid  advancement  will 
be  made. 

Because  the  locality  is  very  healthful.  There  has  not  been  a  serious- 
ly sick  student  at  the  College  for  twelve  years. 

Some  Special  Features  of  the  Nebraska  Norma!  College. 

1.  The  moral  and  religious  interest  of  each  student  is  carefully 
guarded. 

2.  The  College  is  strictly  non-sectarian,  but  is  thoroughly  Christian. 

3.  The  College  is  well  supplied  with  apparatus  in  its  various  depart- 
ments. 

4.  The  citizens  are  obliging  to  the  students,  giving  every  possible 
aid  to  the  College. 

5.  Lecture  courses  are  provided  each  year.  Tickets  for  students 
are  at  reduced  prices.  The  ablest  popular  lecturers  are  secured  for  these 
courses. 

6.  Students  find  the  teachers  ever  ready  to  give  personal  attention 
and  counsel  in  everything  pertaining  to  their  welfare. 

7.  The  courses  of  study  embrace  such  studies  as  are  necessary  in 
practical  life.  The  students  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  own 
studies. 

8.  Students  can  complete  a  course  of  study  without  remaining  con- 
secutive terms  or  consecutive  years.  There  are  no  vacations  except  one 
week  at  Christmas  and  the  last  three  weeks  in  August. 

9.  Students  are  not  required  to  take  a  regular  course  of  study. 
They  select  the  studies  they  prefer,  unless  the  President  is  otherwise  ad- 
vised by  psrrnt^. 

10.  'ihe  Coiiege  is  opened  to  aii — backward  and  advanced.  Stu- 
dents' standing  is  determined  by  their  character  and  their  work  as 
students. 
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11.  Students  will  find  in  the  teachers  and  officers  personal  friends. 
Parents  are  assured  that  their  sons  and  daughters  have  pleasant  homes  and 
the  most  careful  attention. 

12.  The  classes  are  so  sectioned  that  students  may  enter  at  any 
time,  take  up  a  subject  where. they  wish,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they 
desire.     No  one  is  held  back  on  account  of  others. 

13.  The  teachers  in  the  College  are  men  and  women  of  excellent 
scholarship  and  successful  experience,  who  devote  all  their  time  to  teach- 
ing, and  labor  earnestly  for  the  advancement  of  each  student's  interest. 

14.  Each  teacher  has  certain  hours  of  the  day  set  aside  to  assist 
students  who  need  assistance  in  preparing  lessons  or  to  catch  up  with  the 
classes.     No  charge  is  made  for  this  individual  instruction. 

15.  Each  student  is  the  object  of  special  study  by  the  President  and 
teachers.  At  the  Faculty  meeting  which  is  held  every  Monday  evening, 
the  work  of  each  student  is  discussed  in  detail.  The  students'  standings 
are  compared  and  methods  of  helping  them  develop  their  work  in  the  best 
way  are  discussed. 


Who  Should  Attend  the  Normal  College. 


1.  Teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach. 

2.  All  young  men  and  women  who  want  a  thorough,  practical  busi- 
ness education. 

3  All  who  wish  to  make  a  specialty  of  Mathematics,  Language,  Sci- 
ence, Elocution  or  review  of  common  branches. 

4.  All  who  wish  to  learn  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  in  the  shortest 
time. 

5.  All  who  wish  to  study  Music,  Drawing,  Physical  Culture,    Etc. 

6.  All  who  wish  to  become  good  writers  and  teachers  of  Penman- 
ship. 

7.  All  who  wish  to  attend  an  institution  where  all  studies  are  elec- 
tive, work  thorough  and  practical,  and  where  each  teacher  is  a    specialist. 

8.  All  who  wish  to  attend  an  institution  that  provides  special  classes 
for  young  men  and  young  women  who  have  not  the  time  nor  money  to 
enter  regular  courses  of  study,  but  want  special  work  on    special    subjects. 

9.  All  who  wish  to  attend  an  institution  that  employes  usefully 
every  minute  of  their  time,  and  one  that  will  lay  for  the  student  the  foun- 
dation for  habits  of  industry,  economy,  self-control,  perseverance  and  ap- 
plication; the  one  that  helps  to  build  a  well-rounded,  well-balanced 
character. 


The  Faculty. 


No  institution  has  a  stronger  Faculty  than  the  one  found  directing  the 
work  of  students  in  the  Nebraska  Normal  College.  Each  member  of  the 
faculty  is  a  graduate  of  some  well  known  normal  school,  college  or  univer- 
sity, and  has  been  selected  on  account  of  recognized  ability,  thorough  ed- 
ucation, successful  experience  and  strong  character.  Each  one  is  a  fspec- 
ialist  and  a  true  leader  of  men  and  women. 
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Courses  of  Study. 


The  courses  of  study  in  the  Literary  department:  Common  School, 
Teachers'  Professional,  Elementary  State  Certificate,  Life  State  Certificate, 
Scientific  and  Elocution  are  so  arranged  that  each  shall  answer  a  definite 
purpose  and  fit  students  for  the  occupation  they  intend  for  their  life  work. 
Diplomas  are  issued  on  completing  these  courses  except  the  Common 
school. 

The  studies  in  each  of  these  courses  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  fol- 
low the  natural  development  of  the  mind  and  also  to  have  those  studies  on 
which  others  depend  to  come  first  to  prepare  students  for  what  is  to  fol- 
low. Those  desiring  to  complete  any  of  the  prescribed  courses  will  follow 
the  order  intended.     No  one,  however,  is  compelled  to  follow  a  course. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  students  to  remain  consecutive  terms  in  order 
to  complete  a  course,  as  the  classes  are  so  arranged  that  students  may 
drop  out  and  teach  a  term  or  more,  then  return  and  take  up  their  studies 
where  they  left  off  without  any  inconvenience. 

From  one  to  four  classes  are  provided  in  each  of  the  branches  every 
term.  None  need  fear  that  they  will  not  be  accommodated  at  any  time 
with  the  studies  they  desire. 


First  Term- 
Arithmetic. 
Grammar. 
Geography. 
Reading. 
Penmanship. 

Fourth  Term- 
El.  of  Agriculture. 
Civil  Covernment. 
Elementary  Physiology 
Orthography. 
Vocal  Music. 


Common  School  Course. 

Second  Term — 

Arithmetic. 

Grammar 

United  States  History. 

Reading. 

Penmanship. 

Fifth  Term- 
Mental  Arithmetic. 
Composition. 
Bookkeeping. 
Advanced  Physiology. 
Didactics. 


Third  Term- 
Arithmetic. 
English  Analysis. 
United  States  History. 
Drawing. 
Spelling. 

Sixth  Term — 
El.  Algebra. 
Elocution. 
Physical  Culture. 
Didactics. 
Review. 


The  need  of  systematic  teaching  of  the  fundamental  branches  has  led 
to  the  organization  of  this  department.  No  examination  is  required  to 
enter  this  department.  The  only  preparation  necessary  is  that  the  students 
be  able  to  read  in  common  school  books. 

It  is  important  that  correct  modes  of  thought  and  investigation  are 
established  as  early  as  possible.     Correct  thinking  makes  logical  reasoners. 

This  fact  is  recognized  by  the  general  disposition  of  parents  to  send 
their  sons  and  daughters  away  to  schools  where  competent  instruction  is 
given. 

This  course  prepares  the  way  to  the  Teachers'  Professional  course  and 
the  State  Certtficate  course.  It  fully  meets  the  wants  of  all  who  desire  to 
review  or  prepare  for  the  higher  courses  of  study,  or  to  enter  the  College 
to  get  methods  of  complete  analysis  and  short,  approved,  practical  meth- 
ods, or  to  prepare  for  teaching  or  business 

Beginning,  advanced  and  review  classes  are  formed  at  the  first  of  each 
term,  and  afterwards  when  necessary.  Industrious  and  apt  students  are 
not  held  back  by  those  who  advance  more  slowly. 
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Students  may  enter  any  day  of  the  term  and  find  classes  adapted  to 
their  wants. 

All  studies  required  for  a  second  grade  certificate  are  included  in  this 
course. 

Students  taking  this  course  are  instructed  by  the  regular  Faculty. 


Teachers'  Department. 

This  department  has  been  emphasized  from  the  organization  of  the 
school.  Of  the  thousands  of  students  that  have  gone  out  f  om  here,  a 
large  percentage  have  been  teachers.  The  success  of  this  department 
has  not  been  built  upon  the  failure  of  other  schools  to  do  good  and  thor- 
ough work,  but  because  of  its  own  merits.  It  has  prepared  students  to 
pass  their  examinations;  and,  better  than  this,  its  work  lias  made  for  high- 
er scholarship  among  teachers,  has  made  for  a  love  of  learning  for  learn- 
ing's sake;  but  better  than  all  else,  it  has  ever  stood  for  an  education  that 
makes  for  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  has  emphasized  scholarship;  it 
has  preached  the  gospel  of  good  hard  work  as  a  factor  of  success;  but 
above  all,  it  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  character.  There  never 
can  be  an  education  worthy  the  name,  that  is  not  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  noble  manhood,  of  high  character.  The  school  strives  to  bring 
out  the  best  that  is  in  a  student.  It  believes  in  a  process  of  development 
and  not  of  cramming.  Students  are  taught  to  rely  on  themselves.  They 
are  taught  to  think  and  act  independently. 

The  students  of  the  Nebraska  Normal  College  have  won  phenomenal 
success  because  they  have  been  inspired  to  put  forth  unusual  efforts.  The 
work  of  this  department  is  directed  along  three  distinct,  but  converging 
lines:  academic,  pedagogical  and  inspirational.  The  wo:k  along  academic, 
lines  is  directed  towards  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  teacher,  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  various  grades  of 
certificates.  There  are  many  reasons  why  the  school  is  able  to  accomplish 
the  very  best  results.  Long  experience  of  the  President  and  Faculty  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers  has  enabled  them  to  direct  the  work  of  students 
upon  important  and  fundamental  lines.  The  students  are  kd  to  correct 
habits  of  study,  hard  study.  Their  energies  are  well  directed.  They  are 
led  to  accomplish  a  maximum  amount  of  work  with  a  minimum  expendi- 
ture of  energy.  Unless  students  are  properly  directed  much  of  their  en- 
ergy is  wasted.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  careless  student,  but  with  the 
most  earnest  and  conscientious  the  waste  energy  exceeds  that  expended  in 
effective  work.  It  is  the  business  of  the  school,  of  the  teacher,  to  direct 
and  lead.  Herein  lies  the  success  of  this  school.  It  expects  large  re- 
sults from  the  student;  it  demands  of  him  hard  and  systematic  work;  it  di- 
rects its  students  not  in  mass,  but  as  individuals.  The  first  week  of  each 
term  each  student  makes  out  a  study  program  for  the  term.  The  study 
programs  are  handed  the  president,  who  with  the  teachers  goes  over  each 
and  makes  such  corrections  and  suggestions  as  thought  best  to  secure  the 
results.  The  school  thus  makes  the  individual  the  unit.  This  department 
offers  the  three  courses:  Regular  Professional  course,  Elementary  State 
Certificate  course,  Life  State  Certificate  course. 

Two  terms  in  Military  Drill  may  be  substituted  for  two  terms  of  Phys- 
ical Culture  by  the  gentlemen  of  these  classes. 

Written  examinations  are  held  at  the  middle  and  close  of  term  in  all 
classes  of  these  courses.     An  average  of  85  for   all   the   branches   in   the 


course  is  required.     The  minimum  grade  in  any  study  is  75. 


Teacher's  Professional  Course. 


First   Term — 

Algebra. 

Grammar. 

Composition. 

Arithmetic. 

Mental  Arithmetic. 

Parliamentary  Law. 

Fourth  Term — 

Algebra. 

Latin. 

Geometry. 

General  History. 

Drawing. 

Physical  Culture. 


Second  Term — 

Algebra. 

Rhetoric. 

Geometry. 

Ph.  Geography. 

Elocution. 

Vocal  Music. 

Fifth  Term- 
Physics. 
Latin. 
Botany. 
Literature. 
Didactics. 
Physical  Culture. 


Third  Term- 
Algebra. 
Rhetoric. 
Geometry. 
General  History: 
Elocution. 
Vocal  Music. 

Sixth  Term — 

Physics. 

Latin. 

Botany. 

Literature. 

Didactics. 

Primary  Methods. 


This  course  affords  a  thorough  preparation  for  teaching,  and  em- 
braces: 

Mathematics — Review  and  Mental  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Plane 
Geometry.  ' 

Language — Advanced  Grammar,  Composition,  Rhetoric  and  Latin. 

Science — Physics,  Botany,  Physical  Geography,  Elements  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Literature — American  Literature,  General  History  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment. 

Miscellaneous — Elocution,  Drawing,  History  of  Education,  Didactics, 
Primary  Methods,  Vocal  Music. 

This  course  has  been  arranged  to  meet  the  demand  for  more  and  bet- 
ter teachers.  Vacancies  which  must  be  filled  are  continually  being  made 
in  the  vast  army  of  teachers.  Inefficient  workers  must  give  place  to  those 
who  are  prepared  for  their  work. 

Students  who  complete  this  course  are  grounded  in  the  theory  and 
art  of  teaching,  and  are  able  to  demonstrate  their  ability  as  true  teachers 
wherever  they  go. 

Those  who  complete  the  course  are  aided  as  far  as  possible  in  secur- 
ing good  situations,  and  are  given  the  honor  of  graduation  and  a  diploma. 
Students  of  this  class  who  take  the  model  school  work  receive  an  Elemen- 
tary State  Certificate. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  students  remain  during  consecutive  terms  in 
order  to  complete  the  full  course,  as  beginning  and  advanced  classes  are 
organized  in  each  study  of  the  course  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

Our  arrangements  enable  teachers  who  have  but  a  short  time  to  re- 
main in  school  to  spend  their  time  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

Those  who  expect  to  complete  the  course  will  be  examined  in  all  the 
studies  of  Common  School  course  on  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  last 
term  of  the  year,  unless  the  Faculty  is  willing  to  accept  the  grades. 
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Elementary  State  Certificate  Course. 

First  Term — 

Teacher's  Agriculture Orthography 

Teacher's  United  States  History .  .  .       Mental  Arithmetic. 

Algebra Observation 

Physical  Culture 

Second  Term — 

Teacher's  Grammar Drawing 

Teacher's  Geography Algebra 

Teacher's  Arithmetic Observation 

Physical  Culture 


Third  Term- 
Algebra Penmanship .  .  . 

Composition  and  Rhetoric Letter  Writing 

Teacher's  Physiology Observation  .  .  . 

Vocal  Music 


Fourth  Term — 

Geometry Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Botany Elocution 

American  Literature General  Methods 

Vocal  Music 

Fifth  Term- 
Geometry  Physics '. 

Botany Elocution 

General  History Primary  Methods 


Sixth  Term — 

Physics Parliamentary  Law . 

Botany Practice  Teaching . 

Bookkeeping Elective 


On  July  15,  1903,  the  State  Superintendent,  W.  K.  Fowler,  issued 
his  official  notice  that  the  Nebraska  Normal  College  would  issue  State 
Certificates  to  students  who  complete  the  outlined  courses.  Those  who 
complete  the  above  course  will  receive  an  Elementary  State  Certificate. 
This  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  county  in  the  state  with- 
out further  examination  not  more  than  three  years.  The  graduates  of  this 
course  are  well  prepared  to  teach,  not  only  in  the  country  schools,  but  in 
the  grades  of  village  and  city  schools.  Teachers  and  graduates  of  high 
schools  will  find  here  a  splendid  opportunity  for  a  thorough  review  of  the 
common  branches  to  better  prepare  them  for  successful  teaching. 

Three  Year  and  Life  State  Certificate  Course. 

First  Term — 

Teacher's  Arithmetic 5      Penmanship 5 

Teacher's  Grammar 5      Singing 2 

Teacher's  Geography 5      Physical  Culture 2 
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Second  Term — 

Teacher's  Physiology 5      Reading  and  Spelling 5 

Teacher's  English  Composition ...  5      Singing 2 

Teacher's  Bookkeeping 5      Physical  Culture 2 

Third  Term — 

Teacher's  United  States  History .  .  5      Drawing 2 

Teacher's  Civics 5      Singing 2 

Teacher's  Agriculture 5      Physical  Culture 1 

Fourth  Term — 

Algebra 5      General  History 5 

Latin 5      English  Literature 4 

Vocal  Music 3      Physical  Culture 2 

Fifth  Term- 
Algebra  5      English  Literature 2 

Latin 5      Rhetoric 2 

General  History 5      Vocal  Music 3 

Physical  Culture 2 

Sixth  Term — 

Algebra 5      Drawing .5 

Caesar 5      Rhetoric 2 

Physics 5      Vocal  Music 2 

Physical 1 

Seventh  Term — 

Algebra 5      Essays 2 

Caesar 5      Drawing 5 

Physics 5      Physical  Culture 2 

Eighth  Term — 

Plane  Geometry 5      Essays 2 

Caesar 5      Vocal  Music 5 

Physics 5      Physical  Culture 2 

Ninth  Term — 

Plane  Geometry 5      English  Literature 4 

Cicero 5      Reading 3 

Biology   5      Vocal  Music 2 

Tenth  Term- 
Solid  Geometry 4      Psychology 4 

Cicero 4      Theory  of  Education 4 

Botany 5 .     Essays 2 

Eleventh  Term — 

Trigonometry 4      Psychology 5 

Chemistry 4      Social   Science 4 

Zoology 4      Drawing 5 

Twelfth  Term— 

Trignometry 5      History  of  Education 4 

Chemistry   5      English  Literature 4 

Geology 5      Drawing 1 
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THIRTEENTH  TERM  — 

Arithmetic     5        Geology  5 

Grammar.   5        Special  Methods 3 

Chemistry  4        Practice 5 

FOURTEENTH  TERM  — 

Practice 5        Vocal  Music 2 

U.  S.  History  and  Geography     5        Reading     1 

Pedagogy  and  Thesis  1        Elective 4 

Elective .4 


FIFTEENTH  TERM  — 

Practice 5        Letter  Writing  and  Spelling 1 

Civics  and  Physiology 5        Vocal  Music 1 

Pedagogy  and  Thesis 1        Elective 4 

Elective 4 


Credits  will  be  given  for  subjects  studied  elsewhere.  Students  who 
have  attended  high  schools,  normal  schools,  colleges,  junior  normals, 
should  bring  with  them  statements  of  the  subjects  studied  and  the  time 
spent  on  each. 

Students  who  complete  this  course,  if  they  have  taught  ssccessfully 
three  years,  will  receive  a  Life  State  Certificate.  Those  who  have  not  had 
three  years  of  experience  will  receive  a  First  Grade  State  Certificate,  which 
will  be  exchanged  for  a  Life  State  Certificate  after  they  have  had  two  years 
experience  in  teaching,  a  part  of  which  may  be  before  and  a  part  after 
graduation.  All  students  of  this  course  must  have  at  least  32  weeks  of 
observation  and  practice  teaching  in  the  model  school. 

No  student  can  receive  either  a  Diploma  or  State  Certificate  from  the 
Teachers'  Courses  with  a  less  attendance  than  32  weeks. 


Inspirational. 


The  teacher  without  inspiration  is  dead.  That  teacher  who  cannot 
carry  inspiration  to  his  pupils  would  better  remain  out  of  the  school 
room.  If  the  Nebraska  Normal  College  is  famous  for  one  thing  more  than 
another  it  is  for  the  fact  that  it  inspires  its  students  with  high  ideals.  They 
go  out  alive  with  enthusiasm,  the  result  of  which  has  been  felt  in  a  thous- 
and school  rooms.  The  great  mission  of  the  teacher  is  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  child  to  grow.  School  days  should  be  growing  days;  they  should, 
too,  be  happy  days.  The  mission  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  and  send  out 
teacher:;  v/ho  are  not  only  learned  of  head,  but  who  are  large  of  heart, 
teachers  who  are  capable  of  giving  life  because  they  possess  life. 
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Scientific  Course. 


First  Term — 
Advanced  Plane  Geom. 
Caesar. 
Chemistry. 
Cryptogamic  Botany. 
Parliamentary  Law. 

Fourth  Term — 

Trigonometry. 

Cicero. 

Logic. 

Historical  Geology. 

Physical  Culture. 


Second  Term — 
Solid  Geometry. 
Caesar. 
Chemistry. 
Political  Economy. 
Vocal  Music. 

Fifth  Term- 
Surveying. 
Virgil. 
Ethics. 

Invertebrate  Zoology. 
Physical  Culture. 


Third  Term- 
Trigonometry. 
Cicero. 
Chemistry. 
Dynamic  and  Struc- 
tural Geology. 
Vocal  Music. 

Sixth  Term- 
Astronomy. 
Virgil. 
Psychology. 
Vertebrate  Zoology. 
Thesis. 


Members  of  this  course  may  substitute  a  year  of  German  for  Political 
Economy,  Logic,  Ethics  and  Astronomy. 

The  preparation  for  this  course  requires  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
Teachers'  Professional  Course.  If  students  have  studied  some  of  the  reg- 
ular studies  of  this  course  they  may  complete  some  of  the  work  of  the 
Teachers'  course  in  the  Scientic  year's  work. 

This  course  embraces  the  following  departments:  Mathematics,  His- 
tory and  Literature,  Latin,  Natural  Sciences,  Mental  Science,  Political 
Economy,  Logic  and  Ethics. 

The  Mathematics  begin  with  solid  geometry  and  continue  with  trigo- 
nometry and  surveying  with  practical  original  work. 

History  and  Literature  are  made  an  especial  feature  of  the  course. 
The  History  includes  the  study  of  American  and  English  civilization, 
the  history  of  the  languages  and  best  authors.  The  Literature  includes 
Tennyson,  Shakespeare,  etc. 

The  Latin  includes,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Virgil  and  sight  reading,  with  a 
thorough  drill  in  difficult  grammatical  constructions. 

Natural  Sciences  are  taught  theoretically  and  practically,  and  include 
physics,  chemistry,  geology  and  zoology. 

Mental  Science,  Political  Economy  and  Science  of  Education  are 
taught  by  daily  class  drills  and  lectures. 

The  graduates  of  this  course  are  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science. 


Reading  and  Literary  Work. 

Each  member  of  the  Teachers'  Professional  course,  the  Elementary 
State  Certificate  course,  the  Life  State  Certificate  course  and  the  Scientific 
course  reads  two  books  of  the  Alumni  library  each  term,  a  magazine  article 
each  week  and  takes  part  once  a  term  on  the  program  of  one  of  the  liter- 
ary societies.  This  work  is  under  the  direction  of  two  members  of  the 
Faculty.  The  Alumni  Library  contains  several  hundred  well  selected 
books  which  are  for  use  above  mentioned.  The  school  subscribes  for  20 
of  the  best  magazines.  Students  are  thus  assisted  in  getting  excellent  re- 
sults along  these  lines.  The  elocution  teacher  has  charge  of  the  rehears- 
als for  literary  programs.  Grades  for  this  work  are  given  the  same  as  for 
the  regular  studies. 
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A  Letter. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  high  school  graduates  of  Northeast    Ne- 
braska in  1906.     Read  it: 

Graduation  from  the  High  School  marks  the  beginning  of  greater  pos- 
sibilities and  brings  you  to  the  serious  responsibility  of  choosing  a  future 
course.  Some  of  you,  doubtless,  will  go  to  College  or  University  this  fall; 
some  may  have  to  earn  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  education; 
some  may  enter  immediately  upon  their  life-work.  Students  often  go  to 
College  without  the  development,  the  breadth  of  experience,  the  settled 
purpose  which  is  necessary  to  make  the  College  course  a  complete  success. 
To  this  class,  a  year  in  a  good  normal  school  and  a  year  or  two  in  teaching 
would  be  a  great  blessing.  All  who  take  a  College  course  will  do  so  with 
much  greater  profit  if  they  have  had  some  experience  in  teaching.  This 
experience  enables  them  to  see  their  work  from  a  new  point  of  view  and  will 
give  them  a  much  firmer  mental  grasp.  The  strongest  students  in  College 
are  those  who  have  taught.  This  is  also  true  in  life.  The  list  of  great  men 
and  women  of  our  country  who  made  their  start  by  teaching  would  be  very 
long.  The  strength  developed  in  teaching  is  that  so  essential  in  active  life. 
The  person  who  can  teach  a  class  with  success  can  convince  a  jury,  can  hold 
the  attention  of  an  audience,  can  manage  a  bank,  can  meet  the  demands  as  a 
leader  in  his  chosen  line  of  activity. 

Those  who  must  earn  needed  funds  for  College  training,  may  wisely 
decide  to  earn  their  money  by  teaching  and  thus  greatly  increase  the  value 
of  their  higher  education  because  of  the  training  obtained  from  teaching. 
The  Wayne  Normal  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  to  this  class  of  graduates. 
You  can  spend  a  year  in  this  school  and  complete  our  training  course  which 
will  entitle  you  to  a  state  certificate  and  your  diploma  will  admit  you  to  the 
Sophomore  class  of  the  State  University.  Students  who  have  completed 
a  10-grade  course  can  with  a  year's  attendance  at  this  school  receive  a  state 
certificate  and  their  diploma  will  admit  them  to  the  Freshman  class  at  the 
State  University.  Teachers  are  in  demand  and  the  wages  are  good.  So,  by 
taking  the  one  year  course  of  this  school,  the  ambitious  student  secures 
training  that  gives  a  good  salary  as  a  teacher,  admits  to  the  College  or  Uni- 
versity with  no  loss  of  time. 

Those  who  expect  now  to  enter  upon  their  life  work^will  do  well  to  con- 
sider the  claims  of  teaching.  Teaching  presents  many  attractions.  The 
value  of  culture  and  discipline  which  it  gives  cannot  be  estimated.  It  de- 
velops a  proper  method  of  study;  leads  to  deeper  research,  to  broader 
knowledge,  to  that  culture  which  comes  from  acquaintance  with  books, 
magazines  and  papers,  to  a  greater  helpfulness  to  the  world  by  giving  an  op- 
portunity to  contribute  towards  all  that  is  good,  great  and  noble.  A  term 
or  two  for  review  and  methods  in  a  normal  will  prove  valuable  to  this  class 
of  graduates. 

However,  this  reward  is  not  sufficient.  Teachers  deserve  ample  finan- 
cial compensation  for  their  services.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  has  been 
too  slow,  but  is  surely  coming  now.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  also 
advancing  salaries.  Nebraska,  like  other  states  of  the  Middle  West,  is 
calling  loud  for  strong,  normal-trained  teachers.  The  President  of  this 
school  every  year  has  more  calls  from  school  officers  for  teachers  at  good 
salaries  than  he  can  fill.  Good  salaries  go  to  good  teachers.  The  average 
monthly  salary  of  those  who  have  graduated  from  our  school  since  1900  is 
but  a  few  cents  less  than  $20  over  the  average  salary  paid  to  all  teachers  in 
the  state.  This  average  will  increase  as  these  young  teachers  gain  more 
experience.  This  year's  graduating  classes  number  nearly  100,  most  of 
whom  have  received  good  positions  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  graduates  of 
this  school  are  able  by  virtue  of  their  graduation  to  secure  the  best  paying 
positions.  No  further  evidence  is  necessary  to  show  the  value  of  a  diploma 
from  the  Wayne  Normal.  After  September,  1907,  no  teacher  will  be  grant- 
ed a  second  grade  county  certificate  who  has  not  had  at  least  eight  weeks 
normal  training;  no  one  will  be  granted  a  first  grade  who  has  not  had  at 
least  twelve  weeks  normal  training;  no  one  will  be  granted  a  certificate  to 
teach  in  a  high  school  department  who  does  not  have  a  college  diploma  or  a 
state  certificate  issued  by  the  state  superintendent  or  a  normal  school. 
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Model  School. 

This  school  is  located  in  two  rooms  of  the  new  college  building.  Its 
purpose  is  to  furnish  observation  and  practice  teaching  for  students  and  is 
a  part  of  the  work  of  all  courses  which  lead  to  a  state  certificate.  The 
school  consists  of  the  grades.  Here  the  students  observe  the  best  of 
teaching  and  teach  some  of  the  classes  under  the  direction  of  the  princi- 
pal. This  training  is  very  helpful  and  is  much  appreciated  by  students. 
School  boards  and  county  superintendents  prefer  teachers  who  have  had 
some  work  in  the  Model  School. 


Elocution  Department. 

Synopsis  of  Course  of  Study. 

ONE  YEAR'S  COURSE. 

FIRST  FALL  TERM — Voice  training,  physical  training,  articulation, 
respiration,  quality  of  tone,  pitch,  force,  stress,  volume,  etc.  Relaxing, 
energizing  and  directing  exercises.  Transition,  poise,  balance,  recita- 
tions.    Sight  reading  and  vocal  painting. 

SECOND  FALL  TERM — Physical  and  voice  training,  rythm,  tone  col- 
or and  harmony,  emission  of  voice,  harmonic  gymnastics,  sight  reading, 
recitations,  study  of  rendering. 

FIRST  WINTER  TERM — Physical  and  vocal  training,  bearing,  dra- 
matic attitudes,  sight  reading,  prose  and  poetry,  laws  of  gesture  and  pan- 
tomime, tone  color,  agility  of  voice,  class  criticisms,  recitations,  Swedish 
and  Delsarte  gymnastics. 

SECOND  WINTER  TERM — Sight  reading,  advanced  Delsarte  work, 
study  of  literature  and  expressions,  recitations,  narrative  poetry;  analysis  of 
"The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  by  Tennyson;  "Lady  Geraldin's  Courtship, "  by 
Mrs.  Browning;  shorter  poems  of  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Longfellow,  Low- 
ell, Whittier,  etc. 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER  TERMS— Study  of  Miscellaneous  selections 
from  different  forms  of  literature,  voice  and  physical  training,  sight  reading 
Delsarte  principles,  comparative  study  of  mythological  characters,  analysis 
of  Shakespeare's  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  dramatic  studies,  plays,  drills, 
pantomimes,  monologues,  special  recitations,  etc. 

The  two-term  course  in  Elocution  is  a  special  course  in  plain  reading, 
which  embraces  special  work  in  orthoepy,  articulation,  pronunciation,  in- 
flection, emphasis,  forms  and  qualities  of  voice,  position,  styles  of  reading, 
elementary  gesturing,  breathing,  physical  culture,  etc. 

All  regular  classes  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture  are  free  to  all 
students.  All  members  of  the  graduating  classes  in  either  of  the  courses 
of  the  Teachers'  department  and  the  Scientific  course  are  required  to 
take  two  terms'  work  in  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 
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Commercial   Department. 

First  Term —  Second  Term — 

Bookkeeping — Beg.  Bookkeeping — Wholesaling. 

Business  Arithmetic.  Actual  Business. 

Grammar.  Business  Arithmetic. 

Mental  Arithmetic.  Grammar. 

Reading.  Letter  Writing. 

Penmanship.  Penmanship. 

Debating.  Debating. 

Third  Term—  Fourth  Term- 
Bookkeeping. — Adv.  Actual  Business — Office  Course. 
Actual  Business.  Commercial  Law. 
Commercial  Law.  Civil  Government. 
Spelling.  Parliamentary  Law. 
Letter  Writing — Business  Forms.  Composition. 
Penmanship.  Penmanship. 
Physical  Culture.  Physical  Culture. 

Military  Drill  may  be  substituted  for  Physical  Culture. 

This  course  is  arranged  for  the  systematic  training  of  young  men  and 
women  to  fill  any  position  or  conduct  any  business.  No  institution  offers 
better  advantages  to  secure  a  business  education. 

Qualifications  for  Entering. 

An  ordinary  common  school  education  is  all  that  is  required  to  enter 
the  department.  If  a  student  has  not  been  in  school  for  some  time  and 
feels  "rusty"  and  behind  in  his  studies,  we  can  assure  him  he  will  find 
others  like  himself  in  school,  and  that  he  will  receive,  if  necessary,  person- 
al instruction  until  thoroughly  prepared  to  enter  the  classes  without  era- 
barassment. 

The  teachers  in  this  course  are  practical  bookeepers.  As  rapid,  ac- 
curate and  thorough  accountants  they  have  no  superiors.  They  prepare 
the  students  for  the  first  places  with  business  men.  Students  receive  both 
class  and  individual  instruction.  No  one  is  held  back  on  account  of  oth- 
ers.    All  work  is  inspected  daily  by  the  teachers. 

Theory  Department. 

The  students  study  the  theory  and  nature  of  business  in  this  depart- 
ment. They  become  acquainted  with  single  and  double  entry.  They 
learn  the  science  of  accounts,  after  which  they  learn  the  complications  of 
wholesale  and  retail  merchandising,  farm  and  lumber  accounts,  railroading 
and  insurance,  commission  and  banking  business,  the  use  of  all  mercantile 
terms,  the  forms  of  notes,  drafts,  bills,  shipments,   etc. 

Our  Methods. 

After  twenty  years  of  teaching,  we  are  convinced  that  the  principles 
of  bookkeeping  are  best  taught  through  the  medium  of  a  text  book.  Af- 
ter the  principles  are  thoroughly  mastered,  we  present  "actual  business" 
in  all  its  forms.  Our  students  then  know  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it. 
When     they     have     finished     their     work    they    have    a    definite    and 
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positive  knowledge  of   business  transactions.     To    the  student,    however, 
who  is  competent,  we  give  at  the  beginning,  actual  business  practice. 

Must  Study  Business. 

There  is  something  more  to  a  business  education  than  bookkeeping, 
Dusiness  arithmetic,  business  correspondence  and  penmanship.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  business  world  must  study  business,  must  be 
familiar  with  what  constitutes  business,  what  laws  govern  its  growth  and 
development.  The  business  college  graduate  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in 
superficialities.  He  must  have  brains,  educated  brains,  in  order  to  enter 
the  great  world  and  compete  successfully  with  professional  men. 

Actual  Business  Department. 

The  actual  business  room  has  a  floor  area  of  2500    square    feet. 

In  this,  the  work  is  a  perfect  representation  of  the  business  world,  in 
which  students  buy  and  sell,  manage  their  own  business  and  practically 
meet  every  question  that  comes  up  in  business  life.  Each  student  is  fur- 
nished manuscript  work,  assigned  cash  capital  and  merchandise  with  which 
to  conduct  his  business.  All  the  work  is  inspected  by  the  teachers,  who 
require  of  the  students  that  their  books  show  at  all  times  the  real  condi- 
tion of  their  business.  Students,  after  completing  the  manuscript  work, 
enter  the  following  lines  of  offices:  Wholesale  house,  retail  house,  real 
estate  office,  lumber  office,  commission  house,  insurance  office,  railroad 
office  and  the  bank. 

The  three  College  banks  operate  with  a  cash  capital  of  $100,000 
each  in  College  currency,  which  in  the  actual  business  room  has  a  real 
monetary  value.  Sixty  different  kinds  of  merchandise  are  used  in  the 
wholesale,  retail  and  commission  houses.  All  bills,  notes,  checks,  drafts, 
insurance  policies,  deeds,  etc.,  are  approved  by  the  teachers  before  they 
are  passed  from  the  maker. 

Each  student  pays  a  fee  of  $5  on  entering  the  Actual  Business  de- 
partment. This  pays  for  all  material  and  a  diploma  on  completing  the 
course.     This  fee  gives  a  life  membership  in  this  department. 

There  were  more  than  300  students  taking  this  course  last  fall  and 
winter. 

General  Information. 

1.  The  tuition  in  this  department  is  $10  for  a  term  of  eight    weeks. 

2.  Students  of  this  department  are  admitted  free  to  all  the  regular 
departments  of  the  College. 

3.  Letter  writing  is  taught  in  detail,  "instruction  in  Composition 
and  Letter  Writing,"  by  the  President  of  the  College  is  the  text  book 
used  in  this  class. 

4.  Penmanship  is  made  a  special  feature  or  this  course,  and  is 
taught  by  the  regular  teachers  of  penmanship. 

5.  Teachers  can  get  a  practical  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  in  a  few 
weeks.  Special  classes  are  organized  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  to 
teach  this  subject. 

6.  The  aim  of  this  department  is  not  to  make  bookkeepers  merely, 
but  to  teach  business  principles  that  students  may  engage  in  any  branch 
of  business  successfully.  Everything  is  made  so  practical  that  the  course 
is  of  incalculable  value  to  any  young  person. 
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Penmanship. 

The  first  aim  is  to  give  students  rapid,  plain  and  beautiful  handwrit- 
ing. Special  attention  is  given  to  principles  and  analysis.  This  course  is 
free  to  all  members  of  the  school.  The  full  course  includes  plain,  busi- 
ness and  ornamental  penmanship,  pen  etching,  card  writing,  flourishing  pi 
antelopes,  lions,  horses,  etc.,  linear  perspective  and  free  hand  drawing. 

In  the  Teachers'  department  special  attention  is  given  to  blackboard 
writing  and  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  in  all  grades  of  schools.  A 
pen  artist  of  acknowledged  ability  has  charge  of  the  classes  in  Penmanship 
and  Drawing.     Some  students  devote  their  entire  time  to  these  studies. 

Some  Great  Facts. 

1 .  One  of  our  country' s  greatest  educators  divides  young  men  preparing 
for  business  into  three  classes  and  suggests  the  preparation  for  each  class  of 
work  as  follows:  The  man  at  the  bottom  is  the  clerk,  whose  duites  con- 
sist almost  entirely  in  following  the  instructions  given  by  one  higher  in  au- 
thority; the  middle  man  is  the  semi-independent  outside  man  and  outside 
manager;  the  third  and  highest  man  is  the  managing  official. 

The  business  college  prepares  fairly  well  young  men  to  take  the  low- 
er clerkships  in  business  offices.  The  commercial  department  of  a  col- 
lege not  only  covers  well  the  work  a  business  college  can  do,  but  offers  a 
large  number  of  studies  which  discipline  and  broaden  the  mind  and  fits 
the  student  for  handling  larger  affairs  and  thus  prepares  the  middle  man. 
The  student  can  take  the  higher  course  in  college  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Commercial  department  covering  the  field  of  mathematics, 
language,  history,  government,  science  and  economics;  this  will  prepare 
him  for  the  higher  business  positions  in  which  are  required  decision,  force 
of  character,  originality,  executive  ability,  sound  judgment  and  breadth 
of  view.  The  highest  success  of  a  young  man  requires  a  much  broader 
education  than  given  by  a  business  college,  hence  the  necessity  and  value 
of  the  Commercial  department  of  the  college.  Competition  in  business  is 
such  that  a  substantial  preparation  for  young  men  is  necessary.  That  the 
commercial  department  of  this  school  prepares  young  men  for  the  better 
positions  is  known  by  all  who  have  investigated  the  work  done. 

2.  The  old  theory  that  college  men  are  not  adapted  to  business  life  is 
rapidly  passing  away.  The  attitude  of  business  men  toward  college  gradu- 
ates has  changed  within  the  past  few  years  from  positive  hostility  to  posi- 
tive friendliness.  A  generation  ago,  the  college  graduate  sought  vainly 
for  a  business  position  where  he  might  start  at  living  wages  and  rise  on  his 
merits,  but  today  the  man  with  a  diploma  finds  that  there  are  not  only 
many  positions  open  to  him,  but  they  are  inviting  him.  So  strong  is  the 
demand  that  members  of  the  college  graduating  class  often  receive  sever- 
al offers  of  employment  as  soon  as  they  receive  their  diplomas.  In  the 
day  of  great  business  enterprises,  the  trained  thinker  is  a  necessity.  The 
man  who  can  think  clearly  in  Latin,  geology  and  trigonometry  will  be  able 
to  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  large  questions  in  the  bank,  the  store,  the 
factory  and  railroad  office.  Current  history  emphasizes  the  great  fact  that 
the  higher  places  in  life  are  occupied  by  educated  men  and  women. 

3.  We  live  in  the  greatest  commercial  country  in  the  world.  There 
is  today  a  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  trained  men  and  women.  Book- 
keepers, stenographers,  typewriter  operators,  penmen,  clerks  and  assistants 
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are  needed  in  every  avenue  of  business.  The  time  required  to  fit  one- 
self in  these  lines  is  not  so  great  but  that  all  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.  The  great  drawback  to  this  branch  of  education  has  been 
the  expense.  Few  young  men  and  women  can  afford  to  pay  the  enormous 
price  charged  by  our  numerous  business  colleges.  They  have  been  or- 
ganized to  instruct  in  one  or  two  branches  and  have  no  other  means  of 
support.  Rent,  light  and  fuel  are  high,  the  cost  of  living  far  exceeds  that 
of  a  smaller  place,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  take  less  than  $75  to  $100 
tuition  for  a  few  months'  course.  We  are  located  in  a  school  town  and 
we  have  been  training  young  men  and  women  in  these  lines  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Our  advantages  are  exceeded  by  none;  the  cost  of  an  edu- 
cation here  is  extremely  low. 

We  offer  a  course  of  training  which  thoroughly  prepares  young  peo- 
ple for  business.  Our  graduates  are  prepared  to  go  into  a  business  office 
and  perform  the  work  with  accuracy  and  dispatch.  Thinking,  active  men 
and  women  are  able  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  obtained  here,  and 
adapt  themselves  to  any  position  in  life  and  make  a  success  of  it.  Every- 
thing is  THOROUGH,  PRACTICAL,   ECONOMICAL. 

4.  Every  day  furnishes  evidence  of  the  rapid  strides  by  which  wo- 
men of  the  present  day  are  advancing  in  all  departments  of  life.  They 
were,  a  few  years  ago,  regarded  as  incapable  of  business  pursuits,  and 
were  not  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  commercial  world  or  to  attend  a  busi- 
ness college.  The  present  is  proving  to  the  world  that,  with  equal  chance 
woman  is  man's  equal  in  a  commercial  line.  If  you  wish  to  see  women 
doing  the  work  formerly  done  by  men  go  to  our  public  schools,  or  to  the 
court  house  and  see  who  keeps  the  neatly  written  and  accurate  records  of 
our  county  officials.  Go  into  our  large  retail  stores  and  see  there  the 
work  done  with  a  degree  of  celerity  and  accuracy  almost  incredible.  Go 
to  the  counting  room  and  see  there  the  traces  of  women's  quick,  percep- 
tive brain  on  the  mammoth  ledger,  whose  pages  are  marvels  of  neatness. 
Every  woman  should  be  posted  on  matters  of  business,  as  some  cause  or 
other  is  liable  to  remove  those  who  guard  her  interests.  Here  is  a  rich 
field  open  to  young  women  who  will  prepare  for  it. 

Will  It  Pay? 

Young  people  are  turning  their  attention  toward  those  occupations 
that  pay.  Within  limits  this  is  eminently  proper.  No  one  can  afford, 
however,  to  consecrate  his  powers  to  the  one  effort  of  making  money.  It 
is  a  fact  that  competent  bookkeepers  who  have  educated  brains  command 
good  salaries.  Perhaps  75  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  the  Nebraska 
Normal  College  are  receiving  two  or  three  times  the  salary  they  could  com- 
mand doing  manual  labor.  A  large  per  cent,  of  these  graduates  eventually 
drift  into  other  business.  In  fact,  that  should  be  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
intelligent  candidate  who  presents  himself  for  the  business  course.  It  does 
pay  to  pursue  the  business  course. 

Twenty  Years  Experience. 

For  twenty  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  preparing  young  people 
for  business.  We  have  never  advertised  to  furnish  a  receipt  whereby  a 
young  man  of  just  ordinary  ability  could  become  a  multi-millionaire  in  a 
few  months  or  a  few  years.  We  have  attempted  to  shorten  the  road  to  a 
business  success  by  giving  the  candidates   such  a    course    of    training    as 
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would  enable  him  to  travel  rapidly  and  safely  when  he  has  once  entered 
the  great  world.  Our  training  makes  his  eyes  a  little  keener,  his  judgment 
a  little  better.  The  business  world  is  searching  for  trained  men  and  wo- 
men.    The  business  college  is  rapidly  becoming  a  professional  school. 

Do  We  Guarantee  Positions? 

For  this  department,  the  same  as  for  any  one  of  the  other  departments, 
we  answer,  No.  One  of  the  grandest  elements  of  success  is  self-reliance. 
Take  from  a  young  man  the  privilege  of  exercising  self-reliance  and  you 
rob  him  of  his  power  to  be  useful  and  successful. 

The  young  man  of  ability  and  backbone  never  asks  to  have  a  po- 
sition guaranteed  him.  He  knows  if  he  has  skill  and  common  sense  he 
can,  in  any  one  of  the  great  fields  of  labor,  get  a  position.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure, however,  for  us  to  recommend  young  people  who  have  self-reliance 
and  skill.  The  recommendation  can  be  given  to  such  with  confidence. 
There  is  no  disappointment  to  come  from  such  a  recommendation. 
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Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

These  are  taught  by  a  practical,  experienced  writer.  A  great  ad- 
vantage to  students  whose  time  is  limited  is  that  the  corresponding  style, 
a  style  that  is  of  no  practical  value,  is  not  taught,  thereby  saving  two  or 
three  months  of  the  student's  time.  The  reporting  style  is  taught  from 
the  beginning,  so  those  wishing  to  become  reporters  spend  two  or  three 
terms  on  this  subject. 

Typewriting  can  be  learned  and  sufficient  speed  for  good  work  ac- 
quired in  two  terms.     The  very  best  machines  are  used  for  practice. 

Students  may  devote  all  or  only  part  of  their  time  to  these  classes,  as 
they  desire. 

Students  are  assisted  in  securing  good  positions. 

Shorthand  as  a  Profession. 

The  present  methods  of  conducting  business  correspondence  and  le- 
gal proceedings  call  into  employment  a  large  army  of  professional  report- 
ers and  amanuenses,  and  no  branch  of  industry  affords  a  young  man  or 
woman  a  more  certain  opening  to  remunerative  employment  nor  a  better 
stepping  stone  to  something  higher  than  shorthand  and  typewriting,  espec- 
ially if  combined  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  commercial  branches. 
There  are  few  professions  which  require  less  time  and  a  smaller  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  preparation  and  which  give  quicker  returns.  To  prepare 
for  any  other  profession  requires  several  years  and  hundreds  of  dollars, 
while  a  person  of  average  ability  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  English  can,  by  a 
few  months  of  diligent  study,  qualify  himself  to  command  a  good  salary, 
and  by  perseverance  can  in  a  short  time  work  himself  up  to  some  of  the 
best  paying  positions. — Langum. 

A  Thorough  Knowledge  of  English. 

The  business  man  realizas  today,  more  than  ever  before,  that  his 
stenographer  and  typewriter  must  be  better  than  a  machine.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  English  is  indespensable.  The  successful  stenog- 
rapher and  typewriter  must  be  a  good  speller,  a  good  penman,  good  in 
grammar  and  composition.  The  person  lacking  in  these  branches  can  NOT 
succeed  in  holding  any  but  very  poor  positions.  He  should  not  expect 
to  do  more. 

We  give  special  attention  to  these  branches  so  as  to  give  our  stu- 
dents the  very  best  preparation.  Any  student  who  is  well  grounded  in  the 
English  branches  and  can  do  fairly  rapid  work  with  shorthand  and  type- 
writing, or  with  typewriting  only,  need  not  be  without  a  good  position  ten 
days.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  such  work.  The  reason  so  many 
young  people  fail  to  secure  good  positions  is  not  the  fault  of  the  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  but  is  the  weakness  of  the  spelling,  grammar  and  com- 
position. Every  student  before  graduating  is  given  from  two  to  four 
weeks'  actual  practice  in  the  College  offices,  and  those  who  are  well  qual- 
ified are  given  a  diploma  and  a  recommendation.  Assistance  is  given  in 
securing  good  positions. 
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Department  of  Music. 


Students  are  expected  to  attend  regularly  all  the  classes  to  which  they 
are  assigned.     Failure  to  do  so  will  reduce  their  general  grade. 

The  course  of  study  will  embrace  only  the  latest  and  most  improved 
works  by  standard  authors,  so  arranged  and  graded  as  to  lead  the  student 
most  naturally  through  the  various  stages  of  progress  to  a  complete  mastery 
of  the  art. 

Naw  students  who  are  already  somewhat  advanced  will  be  graded  ac- 
cordingly. No  fixed  time  is  required  for  the  completion  of  any  single 
grade.  In  all  cases  students  will  be  advanced  as  fast  as  the  thoroughness 
of  the  work  permits. 

Lessons  missed  on  account  of  absence  of  the  student  will  not  be 
made  up  except  in  case  of  protracted  illness. 

Tardiness  to  the  extent  of  half  an  hour  will  cause  the  student  to  lose 
that  lesson. 

Students  can  take  one  lesson,  two  lessons  or  more  per  week.  That 
is  a  matter  for  them  to  decide.  The  lessons  and  use  of  piano  must  be 
paid  for  in  advance  by  the  term. 

GRADE  I. 

Koehler's  First  Studies  (Part  1). 

GRADE  II. 

Major  Scales,  minor  scales;  Koehler's  Studies,  op.  50;  Loeschorn, 
op.  66. 

GRADE  III. 

Bertini,  op.  29,  32;  Krause,  op.  2  (trill  studies);  Heller,  op.  45; 
Kuhlau  Sonatines    (selected);  Mathews'  Graded  Course,  Books  3    and    4. 

GRADE  IV. 

Fifty  selected  studies  of  Cramer,  H.  V.  Bulow;  studies  for  develop- 
ing technique;  Jensen's  Etudes,  op  32;  pieces  selected;  Mathews'  Books 
7  and  8. 

GRADE  V. 

Moscheles,  op.  70;  Bach,  well  tempered;  Clavichord  (selected); 
Chopin  Studies  (selected). 

GRADE  VI. 

Chopin  Studies  (selected)!  Turner,  op.  7;  six  concert  studies;  grade 
selections  of  both  modern  and  ancient  composers. 

THEORY — A  thorough  course  is  given  for  students  by  the  aid  of 
Palmer's  theory  of  music  and  other  handbooks,  with  lectures  on  history  of 
music. 

HARMONY — 1st  Term — Scales,  intervals,  triads,  inversions.  2d  Term 
— chords  of  the  sevenths,  inversions.  3d  Term — Modulations,  suspensions, 
passing  tones.  4th  Term — Passing  chords,  pedal  point.  5  th  Terjn — 
Chants,  chorals. 

Advanced  Hormony  comprises  all  different  modes  of  harmonizing  and 
treatment  of  accompaniments. 

Voice  Culture  comprises  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  throat, 
breathing,  producing  tone  and  exercises  in  different  registers. 

The  Vocal  Course. 

This  department  follows  strictly  Manuel  Garcia' s  renowned  school  of 
singing. 
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This  school  of  singing  has  made  such  singers  as  Jennie  Lind,  Chris- 
tine Nilson,  Madam  Marchesi,  Batille,  Geraldi  and  hundreds  of  others. 

GRADES  I.  AND  II. — Musical  notation,  voice  building,  scale  work, 
sight  singing. 

GRADES  III.  AND  IV. — Exercises  in  vocalization  and  solfeggi,  trill 
studies,  singing  of  songs;  ballads  and  easy  arias. 

GRADES  V.  AND  VI. — Embellishments,  more  difficult  work  invocaliz- 
ation,  etc.,  study  of  concert  and  operatic  singing. 

Our  Department  of  Music  is  largely  attended.  The  enrollment  in 
the  Conservatory  for  the  past  year  was  more  than  250.  The  Director  is  re- 
garded by  all  who  know  her  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  musicians  and  teachers 
in  the  West.  Her  assistants  are  thorough  musicians.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  all  grades  and  departments  of  music.  Harmony,  voice  culture, 
thorough  bass,  chorus  singing,  piano,  organ,  etc.,  may  be  studied  here. 
Recitals  are  given  by  students  each  term  and  are  open  to   the  public. 

Young  men  and  women  who  desire  a  thorough  and  artistic  education 
in  music  should  come  to  the  Normal  College  and  study  under  the  direc- 
tion of  special  teachers,  whose  successful  experience  gives  them  a  prestige 
which  guarantees  increased  power  and  popularity  to  the  Conservatory. 
Teachers  of  music  are  in  demand  in  the  West,  and  we  assure  you  that 
those  who  study  here  will  have  no  trouble  in  securing  good  positions  as 
teachers.     The  vocal  music  classes  are  free  to  all  students. 

As  soon  as  students  are  sufficiently  advanced,  they  take  part  in  the 
public  recitals  and  the  musical  part  of  the  programs  in  connection  with  the 
weekly  exercises  of  the  literary  societies.  These  are  free  to  all  students. 
The  two  following  programs  will  give  an  idea  of  the  term  recitals  by  the 
students: 

Program,  May  28. 

Piano  Duet— Overture.  "Oberon" L.  M.  Gottschalk 

Misses  Minnie  Burson,  Prudence  Bush. 

Pianoforte — Rhapsodie  No.  2 F.  Liszt 

Mr.  Ross  Cunningham. 

Vocal  Solo— "Alia   Stella  Confidente" Robaudi 

Miss  Minnie  Burson. 

Pianoforte — "La   Source" Blumenthal 

Miss  Minnie  Gaertner. 

Pianoforte — [a]   Impromptus,  Op.  142 Schubert 

[b]  Le    Rossignol F.    Liszt 

Miss  Prudence  Bush. 

Piano  Duet — Symphony   No.    7 Beethoven 

Ross  Cunningham,  Miss  Minnie  Gaertner. 

Pianoforte — Rondo  Brilliante,  Op.  29 Mendelssohn 

Miss  Minnie  Burson. 
Program  August  16. 

Two  Pianos — "Calif  of  Bagdad" P.  Hoar 

Mr.  Fred  Pile,  Miss  Edith  Batchelor. 
Misses  Williams  and  Balgard. 

Pianoforte — Rhapsodie  Hongroise  No.  6 Liszt 

Miss  Iva  Connable. 

Vocal  Solo — "II  Bacio" Arditi 

Miss  Elva  Williams. 

Pianoforie — "La  Sonambula" ■ Leybach 

Miss  Iva  Connable. 
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Vocal  Solo— "L'Estasi" Arditi 

Miss  Edith  Batchelor. 

Two    Pianos — "Barbara   Saville" J.  B.  Andre 

Misses  Junge  and  Balgard. 
Misses  Balgard  and  Williams. 

Pianoforte — "Cappricio" Mendelssohn 

Miss  Iva  Connable. 
Orchestral  Accompaniment,   Miss  Stewart. 


The  following  program  was  rendered  by  the  Director    of    the    depart- 
ment October  9: 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  C    Major Bach 

Gavotte,  G  Minor Bach 

Menuetto,  Op.  78,  No.   3 Schubert 

Barcarrolle    [June J Tschaikowski 

Gavotte,  Mignome Schuett 

Mazurka,  Op.  2,  No.   2 Sapellnikoff 

"A  Day  in  Venice" Nevin 

a — Dawn;     b — Boat    Song;     c — Love  Song;     d — Good  Night. 
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Work  for  a  Term. 

In  order  to  answer  many  inquiries  about  our  classes,  we  give  a  par- 
tial outline  of  the  work  for  a  term.     More  than  100  classes  recite  daily. 

LANGUAGE — Grammar,  three  classes:  beginning,  advanced    and    re 
view.     Rhetoric,  two  classes:  beginning  and  review.     Latin,    four    classes: 
beginning,  advanced  reader  and  grammar,  Caesar,  review;    in    the    regular 
courses  Virgil  and  Cicero.     Any  student  may  enter   these    classes.        Ger- 
man, three  classes,  besides  the  regular  course. 

MATHEMATICS — Arithmetic,  five  classes:  beginning,  percentage, 
mensuration,  mental,  review.  Algebra,  four  classes:  beginning,  radicals, 
advanced,  review.  Geometry,  four  classes:  beginning,  advanced  in  plane, 
solid,  review.  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  Surveying,  one  or 
more  classes  in  each. 

SCIENCES — Physiology,  two  classes.  Philosophy,  two  classes.  Chem- 
istry, Botany,  Geology,  Zoology,  one  or  more  classes  in  each.  Elements 
of  Agriculture,  Psychology,  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic,  Political  Economy, 
one  class  each. 

HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE,  ETC. — United  States  History,  General 
History,  History  and  Civics  of  State,  United  States  Civics,  American  Litera- 
ture, English  Literature,  Geography  (one  or  more  classes  in  each)  Cur- 
rent Events. 

ELOCUTION,  ORTHOGRAPHY,  ETC.— Orthography:  reading,  elocu- 
tion, beginning  and  advanced.  Oratory:  Delsarte's,  dramatic  expression 
(one  or  more  classes  in  each.)  Didactics,  Penmanship;  Drawing,  Book- 
keeping, Actual  Business,  Commercial  Law,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Let- 
ter Writing,  Parliamentary  Law,  Vocal  Music  (one  or  more  classes  in 
each).  Other  classess  are  organized  whenever  there  is  a  demand  for 
them.     Every  student  is  accommodated. 


The  Alumni  Association. 

All  graduates  from  the  Teachers'  Professional  course,  the  Elementary 
State  Certificate  course,  the  Life  Certificate  course,  the  Scientific  course, 
the  Elocution  course  and  the  Music  course,  become  members  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  on  graduating.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association, 
in  1903,  it  was  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  members  that  the  last  day  of  each 
college  year  should  be  known  as  Alumni  Day,  and  a  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, Program  and  Banquet  should  be  appointed  at  each  annual 
meeting  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  committee  consists  of  one  member 
of  each  year's  classes.  Each  member  of  the  committee  is  expected  to  ar- 
range for  a  reunion  of  the  class  on  Alumni  Day.  The  officers  hope  to 
have  a  large  number  present  each  year,  and  a  special  program  for  the  day 
will  be  prepared  by  the  President  of  the  Association  and  commttee.  The 
President  and  Faculty  of  the  College  shall  be  pleased  to  welcome  every 
member  to  the  Alumni  Day  meetings.  The  College  entertains  all  visiting 
Alumni  members  free  during  Commencement  week.     Officers  for  1907: 

J.  F.  ROHN,  President,  Allen. 

E.  0.  BLACKSTONE,  Vice-President,  Callaway. 

BESSIE  E.  EATON,  Secretary,  Rosebud,  S.  D. 

ROLLIE  W.  LEY,  Treasurer,  Wayne. 

Alumni  Day— August  9,  1907;  August  8,    1908. 
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Graduation. 

Students  who  complete  any  of  the  courses  of  study  except  the  com- 
mon school  courses  are  awarded  diplomas.  Students  who  complete  any  of 
the  higher  courses  are  awarded  the  Bachelor  Degree.  Students  who  have 
completed  any  of  the  higher  courses  and  have  studied  history  of  education, 
science  of  education,  art  of  instruction  and  methods,  and  have  taught  with 
success  for  two  years,  are  awarded  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Didactics  in 
addition  to  other  degrees.  The  graduation  fee  and  diploma  cost  $3  in  the 
Teachers'  department  and  $4  in  other  departments. 

General   Information. 

GOVERNMENT — The  government  is  lenient,  yet  firm.  Students  are 
placed  on  their  sense  of  honor  and  made  responsible  for  their  conduct, 
just  as  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  in  any  well  regulated  society.  The  moral 
interests  of  the  students  receive  special  attention.  The  College  is  non- 
sectarian  though  thoroughly  Christian.  Chapel  exercises  are  held  every 
morning,  and  while  attendance  at  these  exercises  is  not  compulsory,  yet  all 
students  are  expected  to  be  present  unless  excused  by  the  President.  The 
whole  spirit  of  the  College  is  earnest,  systematic  and  diligent  labor  by  both 
teachers  and  students.  In  case  of  sickness  the  student  receives  the  per- 
sonal attention  and  care  of  the  President  and  his  wife,  and  family  physi- 
cian. 

LIBRARY — Our  students  have  the  free  use  of  a  well  selected  library 
of  more  than  4,000  volumes.  Here  are  found  the  best  reference  books  on 
all  the  common  branches;  language,  literature,  science  and  mathematics, 
besides  the  works  for  general  reading.  We  have  space  to  mention  but 
few  of  the  books  among  which  are  three  sets  of  Encyclopaedias,  Diction- 
aries, sets  of  English  and  Roman  histories,  World's  histories,  Biographies, 
State  Statutes,  etc.  The  library  room  is  fitted  with  shelves,  tables,  desks 
and  chairs.  The  library  is  open  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  including  Satur- 
days. 

RECORD  OF  GRADES — All  grades  made  here  are  put  on  record  so 
that  the  student  can  write  any  time  and  find  out  just  what  his  standing 
may  be  in  any  study  pursued  here.  These  records  are  made  up  by  taking 
an  average  of  the  class  grades  and  those  made  upon  examinations  in  the 
subjects  pursued.  Each  recitation  occupies  forty-five  minutes.  Students 
come  to  the  recitation  rooms  to  recite  only.  Studying  is  done  in  their 
own  rooms.  There  is  a  large  study  room  provided  for  those  who  prefer  to 
study  in  the  building. 

APPARATUS — The  College  is  well  supplied  with  apparatus  in  its  var- 
ious departments,  consisting  of  a  full  supply  of  charts,  maps,  philosophical 
apparatus,  chemical  apparatus  and  chemicals,  geological  specimens,  bio- 
logical specimens,  etc.  Students  are  given  a  thorough  drill  in  the  use  of 
apparatus  in  illustrating  every  subject. 
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EXAMINATIONS — No  entrance  examinations  are  required.  We 
receive  students  of  all  stages  of  advancement.  The  only  re- 
quirement is  that  they  be  able  to  read  in  ordinary  text  books.  Examina- 
tions in  the  various  branches  are  held  at  the  middle  and  at  the  close  of 
each  term. 

BOOKS — Students  should  bring  all  books  they  have.  Any  good  book 
in  the  common  branches  may  be  used.  The  work  is  largely  from  outlines 
so  students  need  not  have  the  same  kind  of  books.  All  books  students 
have  to  buy  can  be  secured  at  the  book  store  at  much  less  than  the  usual 
retail  price  and  will  be  bought  back  at  their  cash  value  when  the  owner  is 
through  using  them. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES — Two  well  organized  literary  societies  are  con- 
nected with  the  school,  which  afford  excellent  opportunities  to  the  students 
for  culture,  composition,  debating,  criticism  and  parliamentary  usage.  In 
addition  to  this,  regular  debating  societies  and  a  parliamentary  law 
class  are  maintained.  All  who  expect  to  graduate  in  any  of  the  courses 
are  required  to  take  part  in  this  work.  Public  programs  are  given  by  the 
societies  each  Friday  evening.  At  the  close  of  the  term  a  contest  of  the 
societies  is  held.  The  following  is  a  program  given  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  term. 

Contest. 

Crescent  and  Philomathean  Literary  Societies,  Friday,  August  3,  8:00 
p.  m.,  Chapel  Hall: 

Prof.  J.  T.  Sauntry,  Presiding  Officer 
Piano  Solo  -  Helen  Pile 

ESSAYS 
International  Peace  -  -  -  Grace  A.  Ellis  (C) 

Personality  -  Eleanor  N.  Buck  (P) 

ORATIONS 
Modern  Monuments  -  Alice    Wadsworth  (P) 

The   Barbarous    in  Civilization  -  -  Myrtle  Roberts  (C) 

Vocal  Duet  -  -  Misses  Blanch  Murphy,  Rose  Widergren 

RECITATIONS 
Gazelle  and  Swan  -  Nina  Marsh  (C) 

Leah,  The  Forsaken  -  -  -  Mayme  T.  Giltner  (P) 

DEBATE 
"Resolved  That  Riches  do  not  Lead  to  Progress" 
Affirmative  -  -  -  -  L.   G.    Lockwood   [P] 

Negative  -  Maud  Lound  [C] 

Piano  Solo  -  Lillian  Gutrue 

Male  Quartet     When  the  Winds  O'er  the  Sea  Blow  a  Gale,     Messrs  Lock- 
wood,  Hutchins,  Rightmire,  Driscoll 
Decision  of  Judges  - 
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Christian  Associations. 


Y.  M.  C.  A. — The  young  men  of  the  College,  assisted  by  the  Faculty, 
maintain  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  They  maintain  Bible  Study 
classes  and  hold  weekly  meetings  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock  and 
prayer  service  Thursday  evenings.  The  Secretary  of  the  Association  will 
be  pleased  to  give  young  men  any  needed  assistance  when  they  come  to 
Wayne,  also  to  answer  any  questions  about  the  College  and  the  Associa- 
tion. The  Association  has  a  well  selected  library  for  the  members.  This 
is  in  charge  of  a  member  elected  by  the  Association. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. — The  young  ladies,  aided  by  the  lady  members  of  the 
Faculty,  have  a  splendid  Association,  which  meets  every  Sunday  after- 
noon in  the  chapel  at  3  o'clock,  and  on  Wednesday  evenings  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  room  for  prayer  service.  Bible  Study  classes  meet  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  President  and  Secretary  gladly  give  advice  and  assistance  to  all 
young  ladies  who  come  to  the  College.  This  Association  has  a  splendid 
library,  which  is  kept  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  room  in  the  College  building. 
The  President  of  the  College  and  the  President  of  the  Associations  select 
all  books,  so  nothing  but  the  best  literature  is  placed  in  these  libraries. 

The  two  Associations  have  a  union  meeting  once  each  term.  All 
young  people  are  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  even  if  they  do  not  be- 
come members. 

SOCIALS — Every  other  Saturday  evening  a  social  is  given  in  the  cha- 
pel under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  or  some  one  of  the  College  societies. 
All  students  are  invited  to  these  socials,  where  proper  entertainment  is 
provided.  These  furnish  not  only  evenings  of  pleasure,  but  go  to  help 
young  people  in  various  lines  of  improvement. 

Some  Facts  About  the  College. 

TERM — Your  term  is  eight  weeks  from  the  day  you  enter. 
The  work  is  thorough,  the  courses  comprehensive,  hence  the  success 
of  its  students. 

The  school  is  practical  and  meets  the  demands  of  the  times,  hence 
the  large  attendance. 

The  expenses  are  less  at  this  school  for  twelve  months  than  at  most 
schools  for  nine  months. 

Do  you  live  in  town  and  find  that  you  cannot  realize  your  ambition  to 
obtain  an  education,  either  collegiate  or  special? 

Our  students  are  of  that  class  of  young  men  and  women  who  go  to 
school  for  business,  for  study,  for  a  purpose. 

We  are  prepared  to  help  you  in  various  ways  and  we  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

A  great  number  of  our  students  come    from    the    farm,    and   but    for 
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this  school  and  its  advantages  an  education  would  be  impossible   to  them. 

The  school  is  organized  for  the  vast  army  of  young  men  and  women 
all  over  the  West  who  are  anxious  to  secure  an  education  and  have  no 
money  to  throw  away  in  useless  expenditures. 

We  obtain  only  the  best  teachers  the  country  affords.  Every  teacher 
is  a  specialist  in  his  or  her  line  of  work.  Thus  the  student  learns  twice  as 
much  in  the  same  length  of  time  as  he  would  if  he  had  a  poor  teacher. 

Every  minute  of  the  time  is  usefully  employed.  Recitations  are  forty- 
five  minutes  long,  and  the  school  year  is  forty-eight  weeks.  Consequently 
as  much  can  be  accomplished  in  this  school  in  two  years  as  can  be  accom- 
plished at  other  schools  in  three   years. 

Does  it  pay  to  attend  schools  without  standing  with  school  boards? 
No.  The  Nebraska  Normal  College  does  thorough,  practical  work  in  every 
department.  Students  from  the  various  departments  secure  positions  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready  for  them. 

Our  courses  embrace  everything  necessary,  nothing  useless;  that  there 
are  broader,  higher  fields  of  knowledge  than  we  can  lead  you  through  is 
true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  it  would  take  years  of  time  and  thousands  of 
dollars  of  money  to  acquire  this  knowledge  in  the  higher  schools  of  learn- 
ing. 

A  great  many  students  hesitate  about  coming  to  college  because  they 
think  they  are  not  sufficiently  advanced.  To  such  we  would  say,  come 
right  along;  you  will  find  suitable  classes.  There  are  no  examinations  for 
admission  required,  and  a  student  is  known  by  his  work.  Especially  is 
there  no  distinction  between  rich  and  poor. 

The  student  whose  life  is  earnest,  whose  time  is  money,  and  whose 
future  is  in  his  own  keeping,  does  not  care  for  three  or  four  months  vaca- 
tion in  a  year.  He  prefers  to  spend  the  time  in  hard  study  and  earnest 
application,  and  thereby  complete  as  extensive  a  curriculum  in  little  more 
than  one-half  the  time. 

We  have  special  classes  provided  for  the  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  who  have  not  the  time  or  money  to  enter  our  regular  courses,  but 
yet  who  want  special  work  on  special  subjects  and  who  desire  to  spend  a 
few  months  for  this  purpose.  These  classes  are  under  the  care  of  able 
educators  specially  trained  for  this  work. 

We  have  devoted  our  time,  energy,  labor  and  means  to  establish  a 
school  for  young  men  and  women  of  the  west  which  would  have  standing 
among  the  educators  of  the  country,  and  we  are  gratified  at  the  recognition 
that  college  men,  county  superintendents,  public  school  men,  as  well  as 
our  thousands  of  patrons,  have  given  us. 

Are  you  a  farmer's  son  or  daughter,  living  out  in  the  country  where 
you  have  never  had  the  advantage  of  graded  and  higher  schools?  Do  not 
hesitate  to  come  here,  thinking  you  are  not  far  enough  advanced.  Re- 
member we  have  classes  specially  provided  for  students  of  this  kind. 
Many  of  our  best  students  come  from  the  farm.  Our  object  is  to  help  you 
do  all  the  good  in  the  world  possible. 

We    can   justly   claim,  that    the    practical   education   in  the  Normal 
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College  trains  young  people  to  industry  and  thrift,  to  respect  for  economy 
and  labor,  to  a  love  for  their  homes,  and  an  enhanced  reverence  and  affec- 
tion for  their  parents.  Our  students  are  known  everywhere  for  their  hon- 
esty, their  enterprise  and  their  business  success  in  every  calling  in  which 
they  have  established  themselevs. 


Announcement  of  Our  Spring  and  Summer 
Review  Terms  for  1907. 

Spring  term  opens  April  22  and  closes  June   14. 

Summer  term  opens  June  17  and  closes  August  9. 

The  object  of  these  terms,  besides  the  regular  work  of  the  College, 
is  to  furnish  teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach  an  opportunity  to  study 
and  review  such  studies  as  they  desire,  and  thus  better  prepare  themselves 
for  the  work  of  teaching.  Neither  expense  nor  effort  is  spared  to  make 
these  terms  most  profitable  to  teachers  of  all  grades.  All  the  special  re- 
view classes  will  be  under  the  same  tuition  and  will  admit  the  student  to 
all  the  other  classes  of  the  College.  The  classes  and  lectures  in  Didactics 
and  Methods  alone  are  worth  the  sum  it  costs  to  attend.  The  Model 
School  will  be  in  session  during  the  entire  time  of  these  terms  and  is  open 
to  all  students. 

ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME — Our  work  is  so  arranged  and  our  classes  so 
divided  that  students  can  enter  any  day  to  advantage  and  secure  the  same 
rates  as  though  they  had  entered  at  the  first  of  the  term.  Come  whenever 
it  suits  you,  and  we  will  arrange  your  work  to  suit  you.  If  you  are  ready 
to  come  when  you  get  this  catalogue,  do  not  wait,  but  come  at  once. 

The  following  classes  were  organized  at  the  opening  of  the  summer 
term  last  year:  Arithmetic:  fractions,  compound  numbers,  percentage, 
mensuration,  review,  mental.  Algebra:  beginning,  fractions,  radicals,  ad- 
vanced, review,  mental.  Analytical  Geometry:  beginning,  advanced. 
Elements  of  Agriculture.  Astronomy.  Bookkeeping:  beginning,  ad- 
vanced, teachers'  review,  actual  business.  Botany:  beginning,  advanc- 
ed, review.  Biology.  Calculus.  Chemistry:  beginning,  advanced,  an- 
alytical. Civil  Government:  national,  state.  Composition.  Current 
Events.  Didactics  and  Methods:  model  school,  kindergarten,  primary 
grades,  country  school,  high  school,  supervision,  child  study.  Letter 
Writing.  Drawing:  common  school,  free  hand,  blackboard,  perspective. 
Elocution:  reading  beginning,  elocution,  advanced,  Delsarte.  Elemen- 
tary Science.  Grammar:  beginning,  advanced,  analysis,  review.  Ger- 
man: beginning,  intermediate,  advanced,  conversational.  Geology. 
Geometry:  beginning,  advanced,  solid,  review.  Geography:  descriptive 
physical.  History:  United  States,  general,  English.  Latin:  beginning, 
advanced,  reader,  Caesar,  Virgil,  Cicero,  review.  Literature  American. 
English.  Music:  piano,  organ,  violin,  sight  singing,  choral  work,  har- 
mony. Military  Drill.  Nature  Study.  Orthography.  Orthoepy.  Phil- 
osophy: beginning,  advanced,  review.  Physiology:  beginning,  advanc- 
ed, review.  Penmanship:  plain,  ornamental,  business,  blackboard.  Po- 
litical Economy.  Parliamentary  Law.  Physical  Culture.  Psychology. 
Painting:  oil,  pastel,  crayon.  Rhetoric:  beginning,  advanced,  review. 
Shorthand.  Surveying.  Typewriting.  Trigonometry:  plane,  spherical. 
Word  Analysis.     Zoology.     Other  classes  are  organized  when  desired. 
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Summer  Schools. 


Schools  differ  as  much  as  banks  and  other  institutions.  At  first 
thought  the  reader  might  innocently  suppose  that  it  made  no  difference 
where  he  secured  his  summer  review.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  hundreds 
and  thousands  attend  summer  schools  where  there  are  no  special  facilities 
for  work.  We  do  not  wish  to  discourage  any  of  these  enterprises.  They 
frequently  accommodate  young  people  who  could  not  go  elsewhere  for 
training.  There  are  many  students,  however,  who  are  misled  through 
economy;  who  are  misled  through  a  false  idea  that  summer  normals  are  all 
alike,  and  exercise  no  choice  in  the  matter  of  determining  what  school  to 
attend.  Sixteen  years  ought  to  enable  any  school  to  accumulate  an  ex- 
perience of  great  value  to  its  students.  At  the  Nebraska  Normal  College 
are  to  be  found  fine  facilities  for  work,  an  excellent  Faculty,  and,  best  of 
all,  the  spirit  of  the  "new  education."  Every  teacher  who  comes  under 
the  influence  of  this  school  for  even  eight  weeks  feels  that  he  has  been 
benefitted  for  all  time.  Make  your  decision  with  reference  to  the  benefit 
you  can  get  at  the  school.  Do  not  let  a  few  miles  of  travel  hinder  your 
coming.  The  influence  of  the  school  is  unusually  lasting.  It  either  in- 
spires or  discourages.  It  ought  always  to  inspire;  it  ought  always  to  make 
the  possessor  happier;  it  ought  always  to  make  the  learner  more  useful. 
In  February  of  each  year  a  special  Summer  Announcement  is  published. 
Send  for  it. 
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Regulations  of  the  College. 

(approved  by  trustees.) 

1.  Only  by  special  arrangements  with  the  president  will  any  student 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  be  admitted  to  the  regular  classes  of  the 
College. 

2.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time.  No  reduction  will  be  made 
for  a  part  of  a  week  in  either  tuition  or  board. 

3.  Tuition  is  payable  in  advance  for  at  least  eight  weeks  on  enter- 
ing, or  to  close  of  the  year  in  case  less  than  eight  weeks  remain.  Special 
arrangements  may  be  made  with  students  who  can  remain  but  a  few  weeks 
for  review.     They    pay  just  for  time  they  attend. 

4.  Should  students  who  pay  for  more  than  one  term  be  obliged  to 
leave  College  before  the  time  paid  for  has  expired,  all  tuition  except  for  the 
term  in  progress  will  be  refunded.  Sufficient  reason  must  be  given  in 
writing. 

5.  Any  student  who  is  called  away  before  the  close  of  the  term 
will  receive  a  due  bill  for  balance  of  tuition  for  the  term.  This  due  bill 
can  be  used  by  the  same  person,  at  any  time  but  is  not  transferable. 

6.  No  student  will  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  any  class  until  he 
presents  to  the  teacher  an  enrollment  card  from  the  President  showing 
that  the  tuition  fee  is  paid.     Receipts  for  tuition  are  not  transferable. 

7.  Students  who  are  absent  two  weeks  or  more  on  account  of  their 
sickness  may  have  their  time  extended  by  the  President  on  presenting  a 
physician's  certificate  as  to  the  sickness. 

8.  Should  it  be  necessary  for  students  to  be  absent  from  a  class  or 
other  exercise  of  the  College,  they  must  secure  an  excuse  from  the  Presi- 
dent or  Secretary.  A  failure  to  do  this  three  times  during  a  term  will 
cause  the  student's  name  to  be  dropped  from  the  roll. 

9.  Students  are  not  allowed  to  visit  saloons,  dances,  billiard  halls 
nor  bowling  alleys.  This  applies  to  students  who  board  in  private  families 
as  well  as  those  who  board  at  the  dormitories.  Prompt  dismissal  will  follow 
a  violation  of  this  regulation. 

10.  No  student  is  permitted  to  engage  in  any  outside  occupation  or 
to  receive  instruction  in  any  subject  from  any  person  not  employed  by  the 
College,  without  the  consent  of  the  President. 

11.  Students  will  be  dismissed  from  the  College  for  neglect  of  duty 
and  improper  conduct.  When  a  student  is  dismissed  he  forfefts  his  right 
to  a  certificate  for  the  unexpired  term.  Students  who  are  dismissed  can 
never  again  be  admitted  to  the  College.  No  student  will  be  dismissed 
without  a  hearing. 

12.  The  President  and  faculty  will  make  such  additional  regulations 
as  they  deem  best  for  the  interests  of  the  students  and  the  advancement  of 
the  College.  Students  are  expected  to  acquaint  themselves  with  all  regu- 
lations before  entering,  if  convenient,  and  if  not,  as  soon  as  they  enter. 
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Regulations  for  Dormitory  Rooms. 

1  Two  students  occupy  one  room. 

2  Each  student  deposits  $1  on  taking  a  room.  This  is  returned 
when  the  key  is  returned  and  breakage  is  repaired  or  replaced. 

3  Each  room  is  furnished  with  study  table,  wash  stand,  bowl,  pitch- 
er, bed,  bedding. 

4  Students  furnish  their  own  quilts,  towels,  sheets  and  pillow  cases 
— the  last  two  beginning  with  summer  term,  June  18,  1906. 

5  Breakage  or  damage  about  any  building  will  be  charged  to  the 
occupants  of  that  building,  unless  settled  for  by  the  party  causing  same. 

6  All  mail,  express  and  freight  for  students  who  room  in  the  dormi- 
tories should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  College,  (N.  N.  C.) 

7  Boxes  known  to  contain  candies  or  food  stuffs  will  not  be  taken  to 
students'  rooms  without  permission  from  the  President. 

8  Parents  of  students  will  be  entertained  free  for  visits  of  a  day  or 
two  and  are  invited  to  visit  the  school.  Other  relatives  cannot  be  enter- 
tained free. 

9  Friends  of  students  will  not  be  entertained  at  the  dormitories 
without  the  permission  of  the  President.  Charges  for  such  entertainment 
will  be  50c  a  day;  15c  for  meals  other  than  by  the  day. 

10  Rooms  will  be  reserved  in  order  of  application  on  depositing  $5. 
This  will  apply  on  the  expense  for  the  first  term  the  party  attends.  No 
room  will  be  reserved  otherwise. 

Fourteen  Cash  Prizes  of  $20  Each. 

(Awarded  at  close  of  school  year.) 
In  appreciation  of  the  earnest  work,    good    conduct    and    success    of 
former  students  of  the  N.  N.  C.  and  to  encourage  this   year's    students    to 
greater  efforts,  each  of  the  following  prominent  citizens  of    Wayne    give    a 
$20  Cash  Prize  for  excellence  along  various  lines  of  student  life  and  work. 
Mr.  J.  D.  King — '"The  Most  Substantial  Improvement." 
Mr.  A.  L.  Tucker—  "The  Best  Oration." 
Mr.  J.  T.  Bressler — "The  Best  Essay." 
Mr.  D.  C.  Main— "The  Best  Biography." 
Mr.  C.  M.  Craven— "The  Best  Debate." 
Mr.  S.  R.  Theobald— "The  Best  Recitation." 
Dr.  H.  G.  Leisenring — "First  Rank  in  Scientific  Class." 
Mr.  H.  F.  Wilson— "First  Rank  in  Teachers'  Class." 
Mr.  R.  Philleo— "First  Rank  in  State  Certificate  Class." 
Mr.  D.  Harrington — "First  Rank  in  Physical  Culture  Class." 
Mr.  H.  C.  Ley — "First  Rank  in  Commercial  Department." 
Messrs.  Jones  &  Felber — "First  Rank  in  Department  of  Music." 
Mr.  J.  G.  Mines — "The  Best  Advance  in  English." 
Dr.  T.  B.  Heckert— "The  Honor  Roll'" 

What  They  Are  Doing. 

That  the  reader  may  better  understand  the  scope  and  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  work  of  the  Nebraska  Normal  College,  we  mention  below  the 
present  positions  of  125  of  our  students.  Our  records  show  that  many 
others  hold  as  good  positions  as  those  mentioned. 

F.  C.  Marshall,  County  Superintendent,  Knox  County,  Nebraska. 

J.  R.  Lane,  Principal  of  Schools,  Franklin,  Nebraska. 

Rosa  Armstrong,  Primary  Department,  Chadron,  Nebraska. 
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Emma  Berry,  Intermediate  Department,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Mamie  Hanifan,  High  School  Department,  Gayville,  S.  D. 
A.  F.  Mullen,  County  Attorney,  O'Neill,  Nebr. 

E.  J.  Paul,  Dentist,  Columbus,  Nebr. 

Rollie  W.  Ley,  Cashier  State  Bank,  Wayne,  Nebr. 

Elmer  Lundburg,  Editor  Wayne  Herald,  Wayne,  Nebr. 

Lulu  D.  Neihardt,  Teacher  of  History,  N.  N.  C,  Wayne,  Nebr. 

Alice  Sampson,  County  Superintendent,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Edward  Waggoner,  Principal  of  Schools,  Rupert,  Idaho. 

W.  E.  Miller,  County  Superintendent,  Hartington,  Nebr. 

C.  J.  Malone,  County  Judge,  O'Neill,  Nebr. 

Loyd  Cunningham,  Presbyterian  Minister,  Emerado,  N.  D. 

A.  B.  Sheldon,  Methodist  Minister,  Lewiston,  Mont. 

J.  B.  Cash,  Baptist  Minister,  Mexico,  Mo. 

W.  E.  Sweeney,  State  Senator,  Presho,  S.  D. 

Wm.  Powers,  Court  Reporter,  Norfolk,  Nebr. 

C.  E.  Hill,  Principal  of  Schools,  Stanton,  Iowa. 

F.  S.  Lacron,  Principal  of  School,  Platte  Center,  Nebr. 
Nellie  Palmer,  Primary  Teacher,  Emerson,  Nebr. 
Johanna  Anderson,  Intermediate  Teacher,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Veda  Pilger,  Intermediate  Teacher,  Hartington,  Nebr. 
Elmer  Lundquist,  Cashier  of  Bank,  Hendley,  Nebr. 
Nellie  Van  Vleck,  Principal  of  School,  Waterbury  Nebr. 
Mae  Cunningham,  Intermediate  Teacher,  Wayne,  Nebr. 
Adaline  Simmons,  Intermediate  Teacher,  Scotland,  S.  D. 
Malvina  Balgard,  Grammar  Teacher,  Galva,  Iowa. 
Lillian  Purkhiser,  High  School  Teacher,  Sandwich,  111. 
Ella  Miller,  Grammar  Teacher,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

C.  C.  Hurley,  County  Attorney,  Glendive,  Mont. 

M.  O.  Cunningham,  Lawyer,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Lewis  Omey,  Principal  of  School,  Ansley,  Nebr. 

Edith  Beechel,  Primary  Teacher,  Fairfax,  S.  D. 

Gertrude  Alton,  Principal  of  School,  Gross,  Nebr. 

R.  L.  Thomas,  Dentist,  Pierce,  Nebr. 

C.  R.  Hadley,  High  School  Teacher,  Ellensburg,  Wash. 

O.  E.  Black  stone,  Principal  of  School,  Callaway,  Nebr. 

W.  W.  Vaught,  Cashier  of  Bank,  Pilger,  Nebr. 

Jas.  G.  Miller,  Merchant,  Wayne,  Nebr. 

C.  L.  Culler,  Railway  Mail  Agent,  Wayne,  Nebr. 

Maggie  Carr,  Grammar  Teacher,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Grace  Neihardt,  Grammar  Teacher,  Lead  City,  S.  D. 

H.  H.  Schultie,  Lumber  Merchant,  Canova,  S.  D. 

Geo.  R.  McDonald,  Merchant,  Butte,  Montana. 

Georgie  McGee,  Primary  Teacher,  Magnet,  Nebr. 

Joseph  Humpal,  Principal  of  School,  Anoka,  Nebr. 

Fred  French,  President  of  Bank,  Craig,  Nebr. 

Albert  Pohlman,  Druggist,  Pierce,  Nebr. 

C.  D.  Baker,  Physician,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Celia  M.  Chace,  Teacher  of  Literature,  N.  N.  C,  Wayne,  Nebr. 

A.  B.  Scannell,  Cashier  of  Bank,  Petersburg,  Nebr. 

Edna  Relyea,  Stenographer,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Kate  McDonald,  Stenographer,  Helena,  Mont. 

F.  A.  Barta,  Lawyer,  Kadoka,  S.  D. 

Edna  W.  Britton.  Grammar  Teacher,  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

Edith  Moses,  Intermediate  Teacher,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Myrtle  Daniel,  Music  Teacher,  Stanton,  Nebr. 

C.  H.  Bright,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  San  Isidro,  P.  I. 

Mary  Richardson,  Principal  of  School,  Hoskins,  Nebr. 

Amelia  V.  Reeves,  Primary  Teacher,  Creston,  Nebr. 

John  F.  Power,  Principal  of  School,  Magnet,  Nebr. 

Chauncey  F.  Smith,  Principal  of  School,  Harrison,  Nebr. 

Margaret  Carroll,  Teacher  of  Elocution,  N.  N.  C,   Wayne,  Nebr. 

Allen  P.  Nesbit,  Bookkeeper,  Stuart,  Nebr. 

Adam  Ballenbach,  Editor  of  Record,  Weatherford,  Oklahoma. 

M.  J.  Shreve,  Stenographer.  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Henry  Raubach,  Principal  of  School,  Decatur,  Nebr.. 

A.  F.  Miller,  Methodist  Minister,  Cheney,  Wash. 

J.  F.  Rohn,  Principal  of  School,  Allen,  Nebr. 
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Glen  Peters,  Principal  of  School,  Orchard,  Nebr. 

Burrett  Wright,  Principal  of  School,  Clearwater,  Nebr. 

John  H.  Wilson,  Principal  of  School,  Bellwood,  Nebr. 

Edward  McGee,  Principal  of  School,  Page,  Nebr. 

Claude  Wright,  Principal  of  School,  Winside,  Nebr. 

C.  G.  Hutchinson,  Principal  of  School,  Carroll,  Nebr. 

J.J.  Byrne,  Principal  of  School,  Rogers,  Nebr. 

Christian  Lundquist,  Principal  of  School,  Hendley,  Nebr. 

L.  H.  Currier,  Principal  of  School,  Ashton,  Nebr. 

L.  M.  Powers,  Principal  of  School,  Brunswick,  Nebr. 

J.  Y.  Ashton,  Principal  of  School,  Utica,  Nebr. 

Herman  Lundberg,  Bookkeeper,  State  Bank,  Wayne,  Nebr. 

Richard  Hagelin,  Lawyer,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

H.  S.  Cox,  Stenographer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ed.  Mille,  Lumber  Merchant,  Loretto,  Nebr. 

Louis  Nuernberger,  Merchant,  Wakefield,  Nebr. 

Nanna  Carson,  Grammar  Teacher,  Beemer,  Nebr. 

Emma  Hughes,  Grammar  Teacher,  Scribner,  Nebr. 

Jennie  N.  Campbell,  Grammar  Teacher,  Strang,  Nebr. 

Frances  E.  Lookabill,  Grammar  Teacher,  Falls  City,  Nebr. 

Myrtle  Roberts,  Grammar  Teacher,  Dakota  City,  Nebr. 

Faye  H.  Britton,  Grammar  Teacher,  Sanborn,  Iowa. 

Clara  Whitney,  Primary  Teacher,  Waterbury,  Nebr, 

Minnie  Reeves,  Intermediate  Teacher,  Madison,  Nebr. 

Mamie  Wallace,  Intermediate  Teacher,  Wayne,  Nebr. 

P.  M.  Chace,  Merchant,  Dickens,  la. 

John  Wendte,  Merchant,  Lorretto,  la. 

C  .N.  Madeen,  Lawyer,  Centerville,  S.  D. 

J.  T.  Sauntry,  Principal  Commercial  Department  N.  N.  C. 

Esther  Samuelson,  Primary  Teacher,  Wakefield,  Nebr. 

Anne  Weaver,  Intermediate  Teacher,  Wakefield,  Nebr. 

Eva  Reed,  Grammar  Teacher,  Winside,   Nebr. 

Blanch  Gaertner,  Primary  Teacher,  Belden,  Nebr. 

Ethel  Collins,  Principal  of  School,  Grand  Junction.  Col. 

Ruth  Page,  Primary  Teacher,  Naper,  Nebr. 

Jennie  Vennerberg,  Grammar  Teacher,  Carroll,  Nebr. 

Rose  Lundquisu,  Grammar  Teacher,  Wausa,  Nebr. 

Nellie  Ross,  Intermediate  Teacher,  Winside,   Nebr. 

Prudence  Bush-Surber,  Music  Teacher,  Wayne,  Nebr. 

Carrie  M.  Hoffman,  Primary  Teacher,  Pipestone,  Minn. 

Thomas  Xelson,  Lawyer,  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

Emma  Richardson,  Intermediate  Teacher,  Emerson,  Nebr. 

J.  B.  McCorkle,  Merchant,  Effingham,  111. 

Pearl  Sewell,  Intermediate  Teacher,  Carroll,  Nebr. 

W.  F.  Morgaeridge,  Principal  of  School,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Emma  Shinhur,  Y.  W.  C.  A,  Secretary,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Lena  Xelson,  Missionary,  India. 

Blanch  Hamilton,  Intermediate  Teacher,  Dakota  City,  Nebr. 

J.  G.  Neihardt,  Author  and  Magazine  Writer,  Bancroft,  Nebr. 

C.  W.  Goodsell,  Railway  Mail  Agent,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Irvin  Martin,  Principal  of  School,  Edgemont,  S.  D. 

Frank  Laase,  Merchant,  Lyons,  Nebr. 

Mae  Alderson,  Primary  Teacher,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Maud  Surber,  Principal  of  School,  Burbank,  S.  D. 

John  R.  Coyle,  Telegraph  Operator,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Fred  VonSeggern,  Real  Estate  Dealer,  Hooper,  Nebr. 

No  College  in  the  West  has  so  large  a  per  cent,  of  its  graduates  in 
good  positions  as  has  this  College,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that  we  prepare 
them  for  the  very  best  positions. 

To  young  men  and  women  out  of  employment  and  to  those  seeking 
positions:  If  you  want  to  prepare  for  a  $50,  a  $60,  a  $75,  or  a  $100  posi- 
tion, write  to  the  President  of  the  Nebraska  Normal  College.  More  than 
100  positions  have  been  filled  during  the  past  three  months  and  several 
good  ones  we  could  not  fill,  as  all  who  were  well  prepared  had  been*en- 
gaged. 
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To  the  Reader  of  the  Catalogue. 

You  can  easily  become  a  missionary  by  showing  your  copy  of  the 
catalogue  to  some  earnest,  ambitious  boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman,  who  has 
had  few  or  no  educational  advantages.  The  Nebraska  Normal  College  was 
organized  for  those  who  are  hungry  for  knowledge,  for  those  who  have  a 
longing  to  do  something  and  be  something.  This  catalogue  points  the 
way  to  an  education  for  all  young  men  and  women.  Keep  your  copy  of 
the  catalogue.     Catalogues  will  be  sent  to  your  friends  on  request. 

Who  Are  Not  Wanted. 

Young  women  who  wish  to  have  what  they  call  a  "good  time";  young 
women  without  noble  life  aims  are  not  wanted  at  the  Nebraska  Normal 
College.  Young  men  who  dissipate  a  little;  young  men  who  have  tried 
other  good  schools  and  failed;  young  men  whose  only  capacity  lies  along 
the  line  of  wasting  time  and  money  are  not  wanted  at  the  Nebraska  Nor- 
mal College.  The  school  is  not  a  hospital  or  an  asylum  or  a  reformatory. 
Young  men  who  frequent  pool  rooms  or  saloons;  young  men  who  are  born 
tired;  young  men  who  are  born  a  little  behind  time  are  not  wanted  at  this 
school.  The  Nebraska  Normal  college  is  for  men  and  women  of  all  ages 
who  believe  in  the  gospel  of  work,  who  believe  in  the  gospel  of  complete 
living. 

Any  student  who  violates  the  regulations  of  the  school  or  neglects 
the  proper  preparation  of  daily  lessons,  or  intentionally  does  anything 
which  is  wrong,  will  be  sent  home,  with  a  full  explanation  of  the  cause  to 
the  parent.  No  one  will  be  publicly  expelled.  We  require  proper  con- 
duct from  every  student. 

Backward  Young  Men  and  Women. 

In  almost  every  village,  in  almost  every  rural  district,  there  are  young 
men  and  young  women  who  are  devoting  their  time  to  manual  labor,  who, 
through  economy,  have  laid  by  a  little  money.  They  look  about  them 
and  observe  the  advantages  of  an  education.  In  earlier  years  they  failed 
to  use  their  opportunities,  or  what  is  more  frequent,  they  had  no  opportun- 
ities for  obtaining  an  education.  They  would  now  enter  some  school  and 
begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  up  if  they  were  confident  such  a  school 
could  be  found;  a  school  where  they  would  not  be  humiliated;  where  they 
would  not  be  embarrassed  by  being  forced  to  recite  with  more  advanced 
students.  No  school  in  the  United  States  has  done  more  for  this  back- 
ward class  of  young  men  and  women  than  has  the  Nebraska  Normal  Col- 
lege. In  fact,  every  possible  effort  has  been  made  to  serve  this  class  of 
students. 
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Parents  and  Guardians. 

The  problem  of  selecting  a  school  for  a  son,  daughter  or  friend  is  by 
no  means  easy.  Its  solution  involves  the  welfare  of  a  human  life.  The 
development  of  character  is  the  chief  aim  of  education.  The  school  can- 
not in  itself  do  everything  for  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman.  It  can 
only  contribute  its  share  of  influence.  The  highest  aim  of  the  Nebraska 
Normal  College  is  the  work  of  character  building.  The  President  of  the 
school  studies  every  student,  advises  every  student,  looks  after  the  welfare 
of  every  student,  and  when  he  finds  that  he  is  powerless  to  do  him  good, 
he  informs  the  parent  or  guardian.  This  makes  the  Nebraska  Normal 
College  a  safe  place  for  the  young  person  who  is  to  receive  a  training  for 
usefulness.  When  parents  ask  for  special  supervision,  the  request  is 
granted.  The  school  that  does  not  make  a  young  man  or  woman  better 
physically,  intellectually  and  morally  fails  to  fulfill  its  chief  mission. 

Mail  and  Express. 

All  mail  and  express  for  students  should  be  addressed  in  care  of  the 
College  (N.  N.  C),  so  it  will  receive  prompt  delivery.  All  mail  for  the 
College  is  delivered  and  distributed  twice  each  day  during  the  week  and 
once  on  Sunday.  The  express  delivery  charges  10  cents  for  delivering 
each  package  or  box  to  the  student's  room. 

Parents  are  requested  not  to  send  any  candies,  cake  or  other  food 
stuff  to  students.  Boxes  known  to  contain  any  of  these  will  not  be  deliv- 
ered. 

Visitors. 

The  College  welcomes  visitors.  Parents  of  students  will  be  enter- 
tained free  by  the  College  for  visits  of  a  day  or  two.  Friends  of  students 
will  not  be  entertained  at  the  College  without  permission  of  the  president; 
for  entertainment  of  friends,  students  will  pay  50  cents  a  day;  for  meals 
other  than  by  the  day,  IS  cents.  All  classes  are  open  to  visitors  at  any 
time.  Parents,  teachers,  school  boards,  ministers,  etc.,  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  visit  the  College. 

Sickness. 

We  have  a  very  healthful  location  and  keep  all  buildings  and  sur- 
roundings in  good  condition.  We  seldom  have  any  serious  sickness. 
Every  sick  student  receives  the  best  of  attention  and  care  of  the  Matron 
and  the  President.  No  charge  is  made  for  this  care  other  than  the  physi- 
cian's charges,  and  these  are  reduced  for  students.  Should  it  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  trained  nurse,  the  expense  will  be  paid  by  the  student.  No 
extra  charge  is  made  for  meals  served  in  the  rooms  of  students  who  are 
under  the  doctor's  care,  or  when  so  ordered  by  the  President;  otherwise, 
an  extra  charge  of  10  cents  is  made  for  each  meal.  Parents  are  notified 
daily  of  the  condition  of  the  sick. 
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Tomorrow,  or  next  week,  or  next  month,  or  next  year  is  not  the  time 
to  begin  a  great  undertaking.  Today  is  the  only  time  that  you  are  sure 
of.  Every  reader  of  this  catalogue  knows  that  real  success  is  achieved  by 
getting  ready.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  the  young  man  or  young  wo- 
man can  go  out  into  the  world  without  a  practical  education  and  achieve 
even  ordinary  success.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  ambitious  men  and  wo- 
men to  do  something.  If  the  reader  is  convinced  that  the  Nebraska  Nor- 
mal College  is  the  place  to  get  ready,  he  should  not  lose  an  hour  or  a  day  in 
making  preparations  to  come  here.  The  world  is  full  of  men  and  women 
who  are  going  to  do  something.  These  people  are  always  in  the  way. 
The  people  who  do  things  do  them  now.  A  term  at  the  Nebraska  Normal 
College  may  so  arouse  the  ambition  of  the  student,  so  awaken  his  aspira- 
tions as  to  revolutionize  his  whole  life.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  for 
success. 


General  Remarks. 


New  students  will  always  be  met  at  the  depot  by  a  representative  of 
the  College  if  they  notify  us  when  they  are  coming. 

The  Christian  Associations  of  the  College  welcome  every  young  man 
or  woman.     The  officers  will  give  new  students  any  assistance  they  can. 

Recitations  begin  at  7:10  in  the  morning  and  continue  until  6:00. 
Teachers  and  students  are  busy.  No  College  can  boast  of  a  better  and 
more  studious  lot  of  students. 

The  Preparatary  course  admits  students  who  can  read  in  the  ordinary 
text  books.  Why  spend  your  time  at  home  when  here  you  will  receive  in- 
struction from  the  very  best  teachers  that  can  be  found? 

Remember  a  school  year  with  us  is  forty-eight  weeks,  which  is  divided 
into  six  terms  of  eight  weeks  each.  We  have  no  vacations  between  terms. 
No  time  is  lost  by  our  students.     Each  day  of  the  week  is  a  day  of  study. 

Young  man  and  young  woman,  if  you  have  not  the  ready  money  to  go 
to  college,  borrow  it  from  a  friend  or  get  them  to  help  you  borrow  it  at  the 
bank.  No  other  investment  pays  so  well.  Write  us  if  you  desire  to  at- 
tend college. 

If  you  expect  to  attend  college  in  the  near  iuture,  write  us  and  we 
will  send  you  full  information  of  our  work.  No  school  can  do  more  for 
teachers,  those  preparing  to  teach,  or  those  preparing  for  business. 

Industry,  steadiness,  faithfulness  and  promptness  are  some  of  the  ele- 
ments that  make  successful  men  and  women.  Work  before  pleasure  other 
than  that  highest  pleasure  that  comes  from  duty  well  done  should  be  the 
motto  of  every  young  man  and  woman. 

Special  information  regarding  any  department  of  the  school  will  be 
cheerfully  given  those  who  write  us.  We  are  always  pleased  to  corres- 
pond with  prospective  students,  who  can  rely  on  prompt,  truthful  and 
confidential  answers.     They  are  invited  to  write  us    freely   regarding    their 
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wishes,  stating  what  branches  they  desire  to  study,  how  long  they  can  at- 
tend and  when  they  can  enter. 

Beginning,  advanced  and  review  classes  are  organized  each  term  in 
all  First,  Second  and  Third  Grade  branches,  so  teachers  who  have  a  short 
vacation  any  time  of  the  year  can  spend  a  few  weeks  or  months  with  us 
and  find  just  such  work  as  they  want.  Hundreds  of  teachers  are  con- 
stantly testifying  to  the  good  results  from  their  own  work  on  account  of 
spending  a  short  time  at  the  College  under  the  leadership  of  our  earnest  and 
efficient  Faculty. 

Everybody  desiring  an  education  from  the  Elementary  and  Prepara- 
tory courses  through  Classics  can  be  accommodated.  Those  who  are  ad- 
vanced and  those  who  are  backward  will  find  here  just  what  they  want. 
Our  preparatory  course  will  admit  students  who  can  read  in  ordinary  school 
books.  All  classes  are  taught  by  specialists.  We  guarantee  entire  satis- 
faction in  all  our  work.  The  work  is  so  classified  and  classes  so  sectioned 
that  students  may  enter  any  day  and  find  the  work  desired.  Private  help 
free.  No  student  is  compelled  to  take  a  regular  course  of  study;  but  se- 
lects the  work  he  wants. 

How  to  Get  to  Wayne. 

From  all  points  on  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha 
Railroad  and  its  branches,  buy  tickets  direct  to  Wayne. 

From  all  points  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  its  branches  buy  tickets  di- 
rect to  Wayne. 

From  all  points  on  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  and  Missouri  Valley  and  its 
branches,  come  direct  to  Norfolk,  where  connections  are  made  with  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  for  Wayne,  which  is  only 
twenty-eight  miles  from  Norfolk.  Should  you  be  compelled  to  remain  in 
Norfolk  over  night,  on  failure  of  trains  to  make  connections,  you  are  ad- 
vised to  go  to  the  Pacific  Hotel  or  the  Oxnard  hotel,  where  the  proprietors 
will  care  for  you  and  see  that  you  get  the  first  train  for  Wayne. 

From  all  points  on  the  Pacific  Shortline,  come  direct  to  Randolph  or 
Laurel,  where  direct  communications  are  made  for  Wayne,  which  is  twen- 
ty miles  from  each  of  these  towns. 

From  all  points  on  the  B.  &  M.  Railroad,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  come  directly  to  the  nearest  point  on 
the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  and  Missouri  Valley  Railroad,  or  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  then  follow  directions  given  for  these  roads. 

From  western  Dakota,  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  come  direct  to  the 
nearest  station  on  roads  above  mentioned,  then  follow  directions  given  for 
these  roads. 

From  eastern  Dakota  and  northern  Iowa,  come  directly  to  Sioux  City, 
where  close  connections  are  made  with  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapo- 
lis and  Omaha  Railroad  for  Wayne. 

What  to  Do  on  Arriving  at  Wayne. 

Come  directly  to  the  College.  The  President  or  Secretary  will  be 
found  ready  to  wait  on  you.  Do  not  give  your  trunk  check  to  anyone. 
Bring  it  with  you  to  the  office  and  the  Secretary  will  have  your  trunk  sent 
to  your  room.  The  President  will  assist  you  in  arranging  your  studies, 
give  you  an  enrollment  card  and  show  you  to  your  classes. 

For  further  information  of  the  work  of  the  Nebraska  Normal  College, 
write  us  stating  the  kind  of  work  wanted.     Address, 

J.  M.  PILE,  President. 
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